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RELIGION, MORALS, AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Our Public School System is between two fires. On the 
one hand —shall I not say it plainly ?— are its fool-friends ; 
on the other, its no-fool enemies. I mean nothing personal 
by these epithets ; I only wish strongly to set forth the situ- 
ation. For friends are sometimes the worst enemies. A well- 
meaning stupidity may do more harm than an outright attack. 
“It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder,” said Talleyrand, 
modifying and intensifying the words of Fouché. 

If the friends of our common schools would only recognize 
their true function and their limitations and then put them 
on a basis of simple justice, they would be impregnable to 
any assault. But injustice is always weakness; and the in- 
justice of certain arrangements, not essential to the system, 
makes the system itself seem open to righteous attack. But 
the system is not open to such attack. If it appears to be, 
and if its enemies take advantage of such an appearance, it 
will be the fault of no one but its short-sighted friends. 

When an institution is manifestly of great public utility ; 
when it has been inherited from a venerated ancestry ; when 
habit has made us at home with all its peculiarities, — under 
such circumstances it is not easy to do justice to objections 
brought against it by those of alien birth and religion. It is 
always difficult to “ put yourself in his place.” How much 
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more so, When you feel sure, at the outset, that the objector 
is not only a foreigner, but that he holds * corrupt * and 
“dangerous ” ideas in religion. It is so easy then to say, 
* Let him stay at home if he doesn’t like us,” or, “If he 
chooses to come, let him take things as he finds them.” 

But all this feeling and this kind of talk are wide of the 
mark. The situation of things is so serious that a lack of 


comprehension, and so of justice, becomes a source of peril. 
At the outset, then, we need to comprehend the situation. 
In a republic, a conflict of opinions means a possible change of 
laws, a possible reconstruction of institutions. We need to 
know then what it is that has precipitated this conflict of opin- 
ions. This may teach us how a peaceful settlement may 
be attained. A little careful study will show us that nobody 
is to blame for it. It is only another of those inevitable con- 
flicts that spring out of the growth of civilization. Ina free 
country, open to all the world, where any man may vote, 
where all religions are represented, ho question is to be re- 
garded as settled until it is established on the basis of equal 
right and an all-round justice. 

In the first place, then, let us understand the situation. 
Let us see how naturally it has come to pass that the matter 
is now up for reconsideration and fresh settlement. 

The founders of New England were substantially homo- 
geneous of one blood, inheritors of one social and political 
tradition, and one also in their religious ideas. We must 
judge people from the point of view of their time, and not 
demand of them to be too far in advance of their age. So 
we need not be surprised to find that they had not yet out- 
grown the union of Church and State. No one had then 
outgrown it. They are not, therefore, to be judged as false 
to any higher standard, for then there was no higher 
standard. 

That we may mentally place them, we need to note the 
three great steps of human progress as touching this matter. 
They had reached only the second stage. It is reserved for 
the present time to not only advance to, but to establish 
itself firmly at the third. 

At first all governments were tribal. Each tribe or people 
regarded all its members as descendants of one common 
ancestor. It worshipped its own gods. No alien could share 
either its political or its religious life except through the 
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process of adoption. A man was neither a citizen hor a 
worshipper merely because he lived in the same territory. 
There must be kinship, either real or fictitious. They could 
conquer and hold in subjection other tribes, but they had no 
political or religious rights. All the ages during which this 
condition of things lasted, religion was one of the functions 
of the State. No matter whether the officials believed or 
not, they took part in the ceremonials as naturally as they 
performed any political duty. Indeed, then the ‘religious 
ceremonials were political duties. 

Under Cleisthenes, at Athens (about 509 B.c.), a great 
change took place. The process of adopting aliens had gone 
so far that the fiction of tribal kinship broke down. Hence- 
forth the State limits ceased to be tribal and became territo 
rial. But the old fiction of tribal worship still remained 
under the form of an official or State religion. And from 
that day to this, with only one or two notable exceptions, the 
pretension of the State to establish and regulate the religion 





of its subjects has been conceded. 

But civilization is beginning to take the third and last 
great step, of “rendering unto Cvesar the things that are 
Cvesar’s, and to God the things that are God's.” Not until 
this is completely accomplished will the conscience of man 
be free. This country is the first one, in all the ages, to take 
this great step forward and to limit its own jurisdiction to 
those matters that concern this present world. All others, 
however small in earthly territory, have pretended to include 
within their boundaries the shadowy and limitless beyond. 
The founders of this republic distinctly refused to establish 
or endow any religion. And what it refused to establish it 
now has no right to meddle with, except to the extent of 
seeing that all have equal rights. This condition of things 
was plainly recognized in the time of Washington. 

Ina treaty with Tripoli (Nov. 4, 1796), it is said, « As 
the government of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion,” etc., ete. This document 
was drawn up by an ex-congregational minister, and ratified 
by a Sendte containing many church communicants. It 
was signed by Washington himself. This explicitly indi- 
cates the point of view of the fathers. 

But the founders of Colonial New England hal not yet 
reached this higher plane of civilization. It had not yet 
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occurred to them that religion was not as much a part of 
their official business as the laying out of a public road. 
When, therefore, they established the common school, any 
question as to religious teaching would never come up. 
They simply followed the lines to which they were accus- 
tomed in the old home. And, so long as nobody objected, 
they were not trespassing on anybody’s rights. Now and 


then there might be a village “infidel,” but, if so, he was 
not popularly regarded as having any rights to be trespassed 
on. Instead then of finding fault with the fathers for this 
condition of things, let us rather praise them for being so 
far ahead of their age as to establish a public school at all, 
and for declaring the principle of freedom of conscience, even 
if they did not always live up to it. It is easy to poke fun 
at them as coming here to “worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and to compel everybody 
else to do the same.”’ Sut what they did contained the seed 
of a larger and fairer growth than then they could compre- 
hend. 

But what next did they do? They invited all the world 
to come and share their grand heritage on equal terms. 
They did not invite only those who were willing to join the 
Congregational church, or to be governed by it. They did 
not invite only those who were willing to avow themselves 
Christians, or to be governed by Christians. They set up 
no conditions of race, or color, or creed. They declared 
their purpose to make this land “a home for the oppressed 
of all mankind.” They invited all to an equal share in the 
rights, the privileges, and the duties of a human republic. 

This invitation was accepted. By whom? By Quakers, 
by Baptists, by Episcopalians, by Roman Catholics, by Jews, 
by Hindus, by Buddhists, by Disciples of Confucius, by Mo- 
hammedans, by people from all over the earth. But the 
Orthodox Congregationalists had inheritance and _ tradition 
on their side, and besides, for a long time, they were in the 
majority. So the schools went on as they had done. By 
means of bible-reading and prayers — the whole modified, of 
course, by the characteristics of the teacher — religion was 
more or less taught from the point of view of the Orthodox 
Congregationalist. The other orthodox Protestant bodies 
naturally raised no complaint, for the general teaching did not 
seriously conflict with their beliefs. The Jews were com- 
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paratively few ; it was a part at least of their own Bible that 
was read, and besides, their faith in the eternal salvation of 
their children’s souls was not at stake. The representatives 
of the great pagan nations were not numerous enough to 
make their voices heard. But the Roman Catholics increased 
in numbers until they became an important political factor in 
the nation. Then, too, there was a sharp line of separation 
between Protestant and Catholic that made of them two hos- 
tile religious camps. It is plain enough then as to why the 
conflict has come now, and in its present shape. 

What then is the complaint of the earnest Catholic? In 
the first place it is this,— that his children in the public 
schools are subjected to the teaching of a religion which he 
not only does not believe, but that threatens their souls with 
eternal ruin. Now we must give the Catholic the credit of 
being sincere and in earnest. In that case, then, there is, 
from his point of view, no more intolerable tyranny on earth 
to-day than that which is manifested in the management of 
our public schools. The grievances which led to the rebellion 
of the Colonies against King George were insignificant in 
the comparison. Any mere question of earthly politics is 
as nothing. Were 1 a Catholic, and did I believe as any honest 
Catholic must, I would resist such oppression by every means 
in my power. And if I could not change the school policy 
of the country, I would pay taxes in its support only on com- 
pulsion and under constantly reiterated protest. The posi- 
tion of the Catholie here is impregnable. His cause is that 
of simple justice. And so long as the friends of the public 
school allow one just cause of complaint to remain, they are 
playing into the hands of its enemies. For the foundations of 
any institution are insecure so long as the ery of injustice is 
beating against its walls. Let all the real friends of free 
education labor, then, without rest until all fair cause of com- 
plaint is takenaway. When that is done, and not till then, 
they can rally all right-minded people toe its support. Then, 
and not till then, they can fearlessly face all its enemies. To 
this end the public schools should be made frankly and 
purely secular. 

* But,” say the friends of the present condition of things, 
“a purely secular school will not satisfy the Catholics. What 
they want is a division of the money and schools of their 
own.’ Grant that this may be true. But just now I am 
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not discussing the question as to what will * satisfy” any- 
body. Iam talking about what is just and fair. <A visible 
injustice is not made right because something else would 
not satisfy somebody. One thing at a time. The present 
condition of things is unjust. Remove tha. injustice first, 
then we shall be ready to consider the next step. When 
the manifest unfairness is removed, then no just ground of 
complaint will remain. ‘So far the position will be unassail- 
able. Whether a secular school is all the Catholic wants or 
not, it is fair so far as it goes. It works him no positive injury. 
A man may want a loaf of bread and a mince pie thrown in, 
but you are not treating him unjustly when you offer him 
the loaf. But if you cram down his throat what he believes 
to be poison, that is another matter. A secular school then 
does the Catholic no wrong. And when the wrong is taken 
out of a position, you can count on God and humanity as on 
your side in fighting for it. 

The Catholic position is well known by every careful 
student of the subject. Briefly stated, it is this: for his 
children he wants a school where his religion can be taught. 
Any other school to him is * godless.” Men like Bishop 
McQuaid tell us that the church and the home are not 
enough; they want all the seven days for the inculcation of 
religion. They tell us too, that in their judgment, there is 
no use in trying to teach morality in the schools apart from 
religion. Religion and morality, in their minds, are so 
inextricably intertwined that the latter cannot be taught 
alone. 


We must address ourselves then to the question as to the 
right of the public to educate at all; and then as to what it 
has the right to teach; and, further still, as to whether 
morality can be taught apart from religion. 

And, in the first place, we need to find out what right, if 


= 


any, the State has to undertake the work of educating the’ 
children at all. If, for example, I have no children, why 
should the State take money out of my pocket to pay for the 
schooling of the children of my neighbor? By the same 
right, if right it be, why should I not be called on to pay for 
the clothes of those same children? Why not to furnish 
them with bicycles or skates, if the father does not happen to 
be able to buy them? Why not tax me to keep my neigh- 
bor’s coal-bin well supplied? On ground similar to this, 
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Bishop McQuaid, in his article in the Forum for December, 
brings a strong charge against the whole system. He calls 
the principle underlying it “unadulterated communism ;” 
and he adds: “It needs only two other provisions to be per- 
fect —a nursery for babes, and a university for the State’s 
pauperized pets.” 

Now, as a man’s general theories necessarily shape and 
color his special opinions, I wish unequivocally to say that, 
as opposed to Socialism, I am a political Individualist. So 
far I am in accord with the bishop. But a political Individ- 
ualist is not necessarily an Anarchist. He need not agree 
with Tolstéi and think that all governmental functions ought 
to be abolished. If government is to exist at all, it must 
certainly be allowed some functions. If you concede a man 
the right to live at all, that right must carry along with it at 
least such vital functions as breathing, the beating of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood, those things on which 
the very fact of life depends. If, therefore, there is to be 
any State, — waiving one side all other questions now, — it 
must at least be permitted the exercise of such functions 
as are necessary to its very existence. 

I do not propose to raise the question as to what or how many 
these are. I wish only to know as to whether the power to 
enforce popular education is one of them. And it is plain, 
I think, that this will depend on the nature and constitution 
of the State. Louis XIV. could exclaim, * L’etat, c'est moi!” 
The State itis I! In that case, only Louis XIV. need be 
educated. If he holds the power to control and shape the 
destinies of the State; and if he knows how and wishes to 
do it rightly, then all may be safe, whether the people be edu- 
cated or not. But in our republic, each individual voter is 
a Louis XIV. His education and virtue, or his ignorance and 
vice, — these mean the life or the death of the’ State. If, 
then, our State is to exist, our sovereign, - —8. - xg every 
voter — must be as intelligent and virtuous as_ possible. 
Since the very life and welfare of the State depend on this, 
it is surely plain that public education is one of the functions 
that go along with the right of the State to exist at all. To 
tell the State that it may live, but must not exercise those 
functions on which life depends, this is surely absurd. This 
mav be conceded, and the question of * communism” not be 


raised at all. 
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But I am enough of an Individualist to be willing to con- 
cede that this is the only ground on which public schools can 
be successfully defended. It is the lack of clearly seeing and 
holding by this that is one of the main weaknesses of the 
friends of a common school system. 

And it is in the light of this principle that the next ques- 
tion is to find its answer,——what has the State a right to 
teach? Before proceeding to answer this positively, there is 
one limitation that cannot be made too clear nor insisted on 
too strongly. The State has no right to teach religion in any 
form. 

Lord Bacon was no atheist; neither did he ever appear as 
its defender. No man ever looked with clearer eyes over the 
wide field of the rise, the growth, the decay of States. His 
opinion, then, as to the comparative results of religious 
meddling with the State is worthy of memory and regard. 
Says he: “ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to 
natural piety, to laws, to reputation, all which may be 
guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion were not ; 
but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore, atheism did never 
perturb States ; for it makes men wary of themselves, as look- 
ing no further, and we see the times inclined to atheism (as 
the times of Augustus Cesar) were civil times, but super- 
stition hath been the confusion of many States. . .. In all 
superstition, wise men follow fools.” (Essay XVII. Of 
Superstition. ) 

No careful and unbiassed student of history can fail to see 
that the religious control of States has always been a curse, 
both to the State and the religion as well. And it is 
perfectly plain, in the nature of things, that it must be. 
Why? For the very good reason that the great aim and 
end of the two are diverse, and often contradictory. It is as 
if the driver of a coach full of people should drive hard and 
fast for the point which he wishes to reach, while the passen- 
gers inside desire to go somewhere else. The State exists for 
one thing, religion exists for another. It is no question as 
to which is the more important; it is only that their aims 
and methods ought not to be the same. 

In finding out what these diverse aims are, we shall find out 
why the State has no right to teach religion of any kind in 
its schools. Religion concerns the relation in which the soul 
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stands to God; and the one great historic aim of the Chris- 
tian Church has always been to secure the salvation of the 
soul in the future life. Now to one who believes, as I do, 
in a future life, the eternal welfare of the soul must always 
outweigh in importance all other considerations whatsoever. 
Bishop McQuaid and myself would have no quarrel over this 
point. But this is not the point that is up for discussion. 
It is rather this,— whose business is it to see to the future 
welfare of the soul? The individual’s, most surely. No 
man has any right to impose so important a task on any 
other, even were it not absurd to suppose that anybody else 
could attend to it. And the absurdest of all possible claims 
would be that which should make soul-saving a function of 
the State. This is “unadulterated communism” with a 
vengeance. If the Bishop ridicules the idea of the State’s 
furnishing the child * cradles, baby-wagons, and attendants,” 
who will gravely discuss the trusting the matter of soul- 
saving to Congress ? 

Whatever narrow limits to State action any man not a 
communist would set up, it does look as though all 
reasonable men might agree in limiting the jurisdiction of the 
State at least to this planet. It must always be to me, per- 
sonally, a most interesting and most important question as to 
what my condition is to be in the next world; but it is simply 
none of the State’s business. If Ichoose to make some region 
lower than heaven my abode after I leave this earth, it is cer- 
tainly none of the business of the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, acting in his official capacity. Neither is it the 
business of any other State or city official, nor of all of them 
put together. Even if it were, could the police “arrest ” my 
soul and set its feet in the narrow way? This whole matter 
is simply absurd. The Governor or any other State officer, as 
& private person, may do whatever he pleases in his personal 
and private capacity, to influence my religious convictions or 
actions. But the use of official power can only make me a 
coward, a hypocrite or a martyr. And in either case, the 
help” is not very apparent. No, let the State keep its 
hands off the whole matter of religion. Any other attitude, 
were it not persecution and injustice, is at least an imperti- 
nence. The State has a right to see to it that all religions 
are granted equal rights; beyond that it has no rights in the 
premises. 
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With a man’s thoughts, his opinions on any subject, the 
State can have no possible concern. It has a right to see to 
it that my actions as a citizen, and as pertaining to this 
world,— the only world over which the State has any jurisdic- 
tion,— shall not interfere with the equal rights of other citi- 
zens. Here, so far as conduct is concerned, the State’s 
function ends. 

That matter, then, disposed of, we are now ready to con- 
sider the positive question —as to what the State has a right 
to teach in the public schools. In this matter of education, 
the one great concern of the Republican State is that each 
citizen shall be self-supporting, not a public burden; shall 
be sufficiently taught to be able to vote intelligently, not 
endanger the State by ignorance : shall be trained toa knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of right and wrong, so 
that if he violates his special duties, he shall not be able to 
plead that he knew no better. Beyond this no political 
Individualist can consistently go. It is not essential to the 
State that the school should do the work of the hursery. It 
is not the business of the State to fit a boy for a profession, 
which is only his private way of earning money. That my 
neighbor's boy should read Latin is no more a concern of 
mine, than that he should ride a bicycle. And my neighbor 


has no more right to take my money to teach him the one 
than he has to train him for the other. 
] would, therefore, have the public schools, which are sup- 


ported by public money, rigidly confined to the teaching of 
those things which concern the stability and prosperity of 
the State. 

If there is to be a public school at all, the first two points 
to be aimed at fitness for self-support and for casting an 
intelligent ballot — will doubtless command general consent. 
The one point that will be dlisputed is that which proposes 
the teaching of the fundamental principles of morals. Most 
extreme religionists have been accustomed to claim that the 
inculeation of their special dogmas was absolutely essential. 
This has been the strength of all priesthoods in all ages, and 
it will not be readily surrendered. It is a matter of prestige 
and power. Cupidity and ambition are bound up with it. 
Nor is this claim confined to Christianity. The old Hindu 
priests were accustomed to frichten their i@nol int followers 
by telling them that if they did not perform all the rites of 
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their religion regularly, the very pillars which were supposed 
to hold up the earth would give way. The one sin of Jesus 
that the Jewish priesthood could not forgive was his * speak- 
ing against the Temple.” It was not that he had done any 
wrong as a man. Toa priesthood the worst possible crime 
always must be anything which threatens its stability and 
power. 

That the Catholic priesthood, then, should claim that morals 
cannot be taught apart from their dogmas and their authority, 
is only a matter of course. I wish it were as much a matter 
of course that nobody else should be deluded into such a 
belief by their specious pleas. It is very fortunate for me, in 
the conduct of this argument, that there has just come to 
hand the January Forum, containing an article on * The 
Ethics of Marriage,” by W.S. Lilly, Esq. He is an English- 
man, one of the most brilliant essayists of this age, and 
what is more important for me —a devoted Catholic. In this 
article he not only gives his own opinion as to the nature 
and foundations of ethics, but he quotes, to the same end, 
a great Catholic authority, Suarez. No intelligent American 
Catholic will lightly set himself in opposition to either of 
these great names. And both of these grant me all I should 
ever wish to claim in my contention, that the great principles 
of human conduct, of ethics, are separable from and_ in- 
dependent of both the institutions and the dogmas of any 
religion. And, if so, of course they can be taught and 
enforced by the State in its purely secular capacity. 

Let us note then, and note carefully, what Mr. Lilly says: 
* The ethics of Christianity are not, as Mr. John Morley 
somewhere calls them, *a mere appendage to a set of theologi- 
cal mysteries.” They are independent of those mysteries, and 
would subsist to all eternity though Christianity and all 
other religions were swept into oblivion. The moral law is 
ascertained, not from the announcements of prophets, apostles, 
evangelists, but from a natural and permanent revelation of 
the reason. ‘Natural reason,’ says Suarez, in his great 
treatise, De Legibus, ‘indicates what is in itself good or bad 
for men’; or, as elsewhere in the same work, he expresses 
it: «Natural reason indicates what is good or bad for a 
rational creature.’ The great fundamental truths of ethics 
are necessary, [the italics are Mr. Lilly’s] like the great 
fundamental truths of mathematics. They do not proceed 
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from the arbitrary will of God. They are unchangeable, even 
by the fiat of the omnipotent. The moral precepts of 
Christianity do not derive their validity from the Christian 
religion. They are not a corollary from its theological creed. 
It is mere matter of fact, patent to everyone who will look 
into his Bible, that Jesus Christ and his apostles left no code 
of ethics. The Gospels and Epistles do not yield even the 
elements of such a code. Certain it is that when, in the 
expanding Christian society, the need arose for an ethical 
synthesis, recourse was had to the inexhaustible fountains of 
wisdom opened by the Hellenic mind; to those 


‘ Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools, 
Of academics, old and new; with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.’ 


The clearness, the precision of pyschological analysis, which 
distinguish the ethics of the Catholic schools, are due more 
to Aristotle and Plato, than to Hebrew prophets or Christian 
apostles.” 

So far, Mr. Lilly. Amen say I with all my heart. It is what 
I have long held and taught. The only surprising thing is 
that, in discussing this great question against Catholic conten- 
tion, I should be able, to this end, to quote a great Catholic 
writer, backed up by a famous Jesuit philosopher, acknowl- 
edged to be an authority on Catholic teaching. 

If neither Christ nor his apostles, the Gospels nor the 
Epistles, are essential to the knowledge or the teaching of 
the great fundamental principles of morals, then surely the 
Catholic Church will hardly claim that their perpetuity is de- 
pendent on being associated with either her ceremonies or her 
dogmas. If the sweeping of all religions into oblivion would 
disturb no single moral principle, then surely the priest is not 
absolutely essential to their teaching in the schools. 

And when the common Catholic or evangelical argument 
is freed from its own logical confusion, all that really 
remains is, that the philosophy and the sanctions of ethics are 
peculiar to special churches, and more or less dependent on 
church authority and dogma. The Catholic may rightly 
claim that he holds certain special theories about ethics that 
he wishes to have taught to his children; and may further 
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claim that his theory of reward and punishment is necessary 
as the means of making people obey moral laws. 

But whether we agree with him or not, it is apparent that 
this is not the point up for discussion. The fundamental 
principles of ethics can be as easily formulated and put into 
a text-book as can the fundamental principles of mathematics. 
Then it is the State’s own business to establish and enforce 
its own system of penalties, to the end that public order may 
be secured and the safety of the State maintained. The work 
of the State here is no other, and no more difficult, than it 
is in regard to a breach of its revenue laws. 

The world has found out, by experiment, that certain things 
are wholesome to eat, and these are called foods. In pre- 
cisely the same way, it has found out that certain other things 
are deadly, and these are called poisons. So, by experiment, 
it has learned that certain courses of conduct are essential to 
the health and the well-being of society, and these are called 
good. It has learned also that certain other courses of con- 
duct are injurious to society, and are called evil. There is 
not nearly so much dispute over these things as there is by 
the doctors themselves even, over what people shall eat and 
drink and wear. Surely, then, it is absurd to say that these 
things cannot be taught except as they are mixed up with a 
whole host of other things, that even the great Catholic au- 
thorities themselves assure us had nothing whatever to do 
with their origin, and whose integrity would not be touched 
though all the churches and religions together were swept 
into oblivion. 

It is plain enough that the Catholics wish to keep the 
training of the children in their own hands, not for the sake 
of making them moral, but for the sake of making them 
Catholies. I find no fault with their desire to keep Catholic- 
born children in the Catholic Church. They have a perfect 
right to do so, if they can. But it is not the business of 
the State to make Catholics any more than it is to make 
Unitarians. Let us keep the State, then, to its own affairs, 
and let the Catholics keep to theirs. The Catholic Church 
is large enough and it ought to be manly enough to ask 
only for “a free field and no favor.” That it will have 
so soon as the public schools are purely secular. That all 
the rest of us have. For any of us to ask more is for 
us to wish to be tyrants over our brethren. If, in a free 
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field, the churches cannot keep their own children, then it is 
their fault, and they themselves should look to it. State 
officials cannot be allowed to become seekers after ecclesias- 


tical estrays. 

One point more demands brief attention. The Catholic, 
though he might not object to such a school as I have de- 
scribed, on any other ground, still Says it is not enough, for 
it is “godless.” Now let us see precisely what and how 


much this charge means. From my point of view such a 
school is not at all “godless.” If God has left His own 
world and is shut up exclusively in the creeds and formulas 
of the Catholic Church, then the charge is true. But if God 
is really “in and through all things,” as Paul declared, then 
all study is dealing with God face to face. I believe God is 
present and active in street-dust and star; in all the wonders 
of His world and the laws in accord with which flowers 
unfold as well as solar systems grow; in all the development 
of humanity; in social, in political, in industrial changes as 
well as in the moral and religious revelations of Himself to 
man. So I would rather say that no honest study is, or can 
be, * godless.” , 

But even were this not so, it would still be true, as has 
already been argued at length, that it is not the business of 
the State to make its schools square with the religious de- 
mands of any church. The State is secular purely, and its 
aims and methods cannot rightly be other than secular. It 
is the business of religious organizations to deal with relig- 
ious matters. All they can ask of the State is that it 
shall treat all with equal fairness and leave them all free 
to pursue their legitimate ends in their own way. 

















GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION — A REPLY TO 
COL. INGERSOLL. 


BISHOP J. L. SPALDING, D. D. 


THe founders of the Colonies from which the United States 
have sprung were deeply religious. Their faith was the chief 
motive which impelled them towards the New World, as re- 
ligious zeal had led Columbus to his discovery. When the 
War of Independence broke out, the descendants of the original 
settlers were still believers in God and Christ, as their fathers 
had been. To represent them as sceptical and irreligious is 
a perversion of the truth ef history. And this is what Col. 
Ingersoll has done in the article to which I have been asked 
to write areply. In declaring that « All governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
they certainly did not believe they were * cuilty of an act 
of pure blasphemy —a renunciation of the Deity.” They 
were not declaimers and had no thought of making “a decla- 
ration of the independence of the earth,” which would have 
been false and foolish both from a scientific and a rhetorical 
point of view. In making this simple declaration, our fathers 
did not dream that they thereby * politically tore down every 
altar, and denied the authority of every sacred book, and ap- 
pealed from the providence of God to the providence of man.” 
They were not critics, but creators; not destroyers, but build- 
ers; and for them the providence of man was but a phase 
of the prov idence of God. Their world view did not permit 
them to think that man makes the sun shine, the rain fall, the 
wind blow ; gives to earth its double motion, and drives the 
innumerable stars like a flock of birds through the limitless 
expanse of the heavens. They were aware that there was 
nothing new or startling in the declaration of rights. How 
could a revelation of high import Jeap forth from a convention 


or congress? They who argue and debate lose sight of the 
517 
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benign face of Truth, visible to some quiet thinker in the 
pleasant solitude of delightful study. From the time of Aris- 
totle, philosophers and theologians had taught that man is by 
nature a social and political animal, and consequently that 
he has natural social and political rights. St. Thomas, more 
than six hundred years ago, held that dominion or supremacy 
is introduced by virtue of human law, and Cardinal Bellar- 
min, who lived in the sixteenth century, has taken great 
pains to show that power resides as in its subject in the whole 
people, and that they transfer this power to one person or 
more by natural right. Here we have the principle that goy- 
ernment derives its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In affirming this truth our fathers could have had no 
thought of denying God, since they held that from Him man 
derives his nature and therefore his natural rights. For 
them, as for the American people to-day, all that we are and 
all that we can hope to be, comes from the infinite Being in 
whom we live and move and have our being. And this was 
the faith of the framers of the Constitution. They were wise 
and practical men who were brought face to face with what 
seemed to be almost insuperable difficulties. The Union un- 
der the Articles of Confederation was hardly more than 
nominal. Disruption and bankruptcy threatened the govern- 
ment. Antagonisms of various kinds prevented the States 
from coalescing into an organic whole. The question of 
slavery divided the North and the South; the smaller States 
were jealous of the larger States; religious differences and 
prejudices gave to different parts of the country a distinctive 
character, and the introduction of the question of religion 
would not only have brought discord into the convention but 
would have also engendered strife throughout the land. 
There were not only grave misgivings concerning the 
ability of the delegates to agree among themselves, but there 
were even stronger doubts, whether, should they succeed in 
drawing up a constitution, it would be ratified by a sufficient 
number of States to make it binding. If their work failed, 
they clearly perceived that war, involving ruin and the loss 
of liberty, would be the result. In the presence of such 
danger, like wise men and patriots, they as far as possible 
avoided irritating subjects, and set themselves to work * to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the 
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general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” It was 
prudence, then, and not scepticism, which induced them to 
leave the question of religion to the several States, and which 
led to the first constitutional amendment, taking from Con- 
gress the power to make laws * respecting the establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This 
amendment was made not for the destruction but for the 
protection of religion, by men who believed that religion, 
which alone gives to the moral character the glow of enthu- 
siasm and the strength of abiding convictions, is the surest 
safeguard of free and healthful public life. Had our fathers 
been sceptics or anti-theists, they would not have required 
the president and vice-president, the senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, and all executive and judicial officers of 
the United States, to call God to witness that they intend to 
perform their duties under the Constitution, like honest men 
and loyal citizens. The causes which would have made it 
unwise to introduce any phase of religious controversy into 
the Constitutional Convention, have long since ceased to 
exist. We have become a united people; the States have 
coalesced into the nation; our political and religious differ- 
ences are of a pacific and emulative nature. If there are 
still reasons why express recognition of God’s sovereignty 
and providence should not form part of the organic law of 
the land, they are certainly not those by which the minds of 
the authors of the Constitution were swayed in omitting to 
do this. Col. Ingersoll, however, raises objections to the 
recognition of God in the Constitution which he deems in- 
superable, and I proceed to examine them.  * Intelligent 
people,” he says, “* know that no one knows whether 
there is a God or not.” This is a radical assertion. To 
know that no one knows whether or not God is, one 
should have a thorough, comprehensive, and critical knowl- 
edge of the development and history of philosophic thought 
from Socrates to Kant and Mr. Herbert Spencer, and I 
venture to think there are not a dozen intelligent Ameri- 
cans who are willing to claim that they possess such knowl- 
edge. Nearly all intelligent men, in every age, including our 
own, have believed in God, and have held that they had 
rational grounds for such faith. What new information, 
what deep insight, what access of mental strength have the 
intelligent people of Col. Ingersoll gained, that they know 


‘ 
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that no man knows whether God is? Has any argument for 
God’s existence, however it may have been modified, been 
invalidated or weakened even by the revelations of science ? 
Kant’s criticism of reason has doubtless affected theistic, as 
it has influenced all modern thought. He has shown that all 
our knowledge is a synthesis of contingent impressions and 
necessary conditions ; and he and the agnostics maintain that 
we know only the conditioned; but they are bound to 
assume that we know also the conditions of thought, and 
these conditions are unconditioned, since they are necessary. 
We cannot know the relative without knowing the absolute, 
nor the phenomenal without know ing the noumenal. Modern 
agnostics, following the lead of Kant, deny the objective 
validity of the conditions of thought; but consciousness 
witnesses that the subjectivity of any true category is incon- 
ceivable. The proofs of God’s existence which Kant’s criti- 
cism apparently weakened, have during the last twenty-five 
years steadily gained in the estimation of the best and most 
impartial thinkers. Stuart Mill, who had been brought up 
an atheist, recognizes their force in the Essays published 
after his death. The cosmological, the teleological and the 
ontological arguments in favor of theism, though the manner 
in which they are urged has changed to conform with our 
widening knowledge, have lost none of their power to con- 
vince. 

No believer, it is needless to say, claims that we have an 
adequate knowledge of God, for this would be a denial of the 


necessity of faith. He alone can grasp His own infinite per- 
fection, and we look to Him as to the sun with eyes blinded 
by the too great light. But is not all knowledge partial 


ignorance ? So long as we walk contented through the world 
of fact and appearance our path is smooth and our progress 
secure; but when we attempt to look beneath and ask our- 
selves what anything is apart from its sensible presentation, 
we sink into boundless regions, where intellectual sight grows 
dim. The mind is superior to whatever it comprehends, and 
hence the infinite Adorable must forever clothe Himself in 
mystery. But our knowledge of the truth of science is not 
more certain or more clear than our knowledge of God’s 
being. We know that matter is, but what it is we can only 
conjecture. It can be known by us only in terms of mind, 
and hence our knowledge of the soul is more intimate and 
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more immediate than our knowledge of corporeal substance. 
Unless we are willing to accept the crude realism of the 
uneducated, we cannot hold that matter is an object of expe- 
rience. God is the idea of ideas, the ultimate in thinking, 
without whom all thought is chaotic. Knowledge-begins and 
ends in belief. We trust the testimony of the senses, and the 
facts they reveal to us are received on faith. We can know 
the minds of our fellowmen only by inference, and in the 
same way we know God. We do not claim that knowledge 
without faith is sufficient, or that we are able to explain all 
the intellectual difficulties by which our belief in God is 
beset. From the very fact that the idea of God is compre- 
hensive of all ultimate ideas it is more open to assault than 
any other. But the inference from difficulty to doubt is 
illogical — they are incommensurate terms. There are causes 
of belief which are not reasons. Our faith in the freedom of 
the will is irresistible and fatal, and yet there is no logical 
proof that we are free. It is difficult to answer the argu- 
ments of the idealist, but our confidence in the objective 
reality of the external world remains unshaken. The deter- 
minist has weighty considerations to show that freedom is 
impossible, but all the same we remain conscious of our free- 
dom; the atheist and agnostic advance with confidence to 
prove there is no God, or that man cannot know there is, but 
the human soul, in the midst of a transitory and shadowy 
world cleaves to the Eternal, the source of life, and love, and 
hope. Americans believe in God, believe they know He is, 
and to assure them, as Col. Ingersoll does, that such faith is 
evidence of lack of intelligence, will, I imagine, leave the 
fact unchanged. 

But, if we are, as a nation, to recognize there is a God, 
what God, asks Col. Ingersoll, shall we choose: the God of 
the Catholies, of the Presbyterians, of the Methodists, or the 
Baptists? This objection is childish, and it is enough to 
answer, that whatever doctrinal differences on other points 
may exist among them, Christians and Jews acknowledge one 
and the same God, as Republicans and Democrats have the 
same country, as men of science have for the object of their 
investigations one and the same nature, however various and 
contradictory even their views and conclusions may be. 

“The government of God,” Col. Ingersoll urges, “ has been 
tried,” and he thinks, has been found wanting. It was tried 
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in Palestine; in Europe, during the Middle Ages; in Geneva, 
under Calvin ; in Scotland, under the Presbyterians; in New 
Enziand, under the Puritans; and as Col. Ingersoll holds, 
the result, in every case, was failure, cruelty, and misery. 
But we are indebted to the government of God in Palestine 
for our moral earnestness and strength, our passion for 
justice and righteousness. The influence which radiated from 
Jerusalem has stimulated and invigorated every people which 
during the last nineteen hundred years have risen to a higher, 
purer, and more intelligent life. The Middle Age sprang 
from the chaos, which resulted from the ruin of pagan civ- 
ilization and the incursions of the barbarians. It brought 
order out of chaos, saved Europe from Mahometanism, 
created parliaments, instituted trial by jury, invented the 
printing-press and gun-powder, built the social structure 
upon the monogamic family, preserved the literatures of Greece 
and Rome, produced the manifold and sturdy kind of life, 
which made Shakespeare possible, and which he has made 
immortal, wrested the charter of popular rights from a tyrant’s 
hands, and when it was about to fade away before the coming 
age, as the moon grows pale when the sun 


“ Tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky,” 


it sent Columbus to open another world to human energy. The 
Puritans of New England have impressed their character upon 
this whole country. To them we owe much of what is best 
in our life. They had the faults which spring from intellect- 
ual narrowness and religious prejudice, but when I consider 
their qualities I know not where to find such men to-day. 
The government of God has, indeed, been tried ; but has 
the government of atheism or agnosticism been tried? If 
there has ever been a government of atheists it has existed 
only among the lowest savages; and as a system of thought, 
atheism gains acceptance only in epochs of decadence. It is 
a creed of despair. A universe of ever-beginning evolutions, 
which forever end in dissolutions, to begin and end again, 
without end, is a universe which makes pessimism the only 
possible creed. And as for the government of agnostics, 
who are simply hopeless sceptics, it will be sufficient to quote 
Goethe’s words: “ All epochs of faith,” he says, “ are epochs of 
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glory, which uplift souls, and bear fruit for the present and 
the future. On the contrary, the epochs in which a sad 
scepticism prevails, throw, at the best, but a passing gleam, 
whose light does not reach the eyes of posterity, because 
no one wishes to devote himself to the study of sterile 
things.” 

But Col. Ingersoll’s thesis that the recognition of God in 
the Constitution must have, as its necessary result, a theoc- 
racy, is untenable. It is, indeed, manifestly absurd, and 
flies in the face of facts known by all who know anything. 
Is the government of Massachusetts theocratic? In the 
Constitution of that State, there is more than the recogrition 
of God’s being. “It is the right, [I quote from the Constitu- 
tion, ] as well as the duty of all men in society, publicly, and 
at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the great 
Creator and Preserver of the universe.” “If God is allowed 
in the Constitution,” says Col. Ingersoll, «man must abdicate. 
There is no room for both. If the people of the great Repub- 
lic become ignorant enough and superstitious enough to put 
God in the Constitution, the experiment of free government 
will have failed. . . . With religion government has 
nothing whatever to do. . . . If a nation is Christian, 
will all the citizens go to heaven? . . . There can be no 
such thing as a Christian corporation. Several Christians 
may form a corporation, but it can hardly be said that the 
corporation thus formed was included in the atonement. 
For instance, several Christians form a corporation — that is 
to say there are seven natural persons, and one artificial — 
can it be said that there are eight souls to be saved?” This 
kind of writing, which runs through the whole essay, is 
boyish trifling, or worse. It is the kind of American style 
which the cultivated thinkers of the world call flippant and 
vulgar. ‘To affirm there can be no room for God and man 
in the Constitution or anywhere, if it have any meaning at 
all, is bald atheism. If to recognize God in the Constitution 
would prove the American people to be ignorant and super- 
stitious, to believe in God at all is evidence of ignorance and 
superstition, and since Americans, as a matter of fact, with 
few exceptions, do believe in Him, Col. Ingersoll must hold 
that they are ignorant and superstitious. To affirm there 
can be no such thing as a Christian nation is to be sophistical. 
Nation is an abstraction, and an abstraction cannot be Chris- 
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tian, but neither can it be free, and therefore there can be no 
such thing as a free nation. “The church has been,” says 


Col. Ingersoll, ++ in all ages and among all peoples, the con- 
sistent enemy-of the human race.” This is loud and clamorous 
talk, but empty and hollow as the rumbling of winds amid 
waste mountains, where no human voice has ever uttered 
words of sober sense. * Everywhere and at all times it has 
opposed the liberty of thought and expression.” On the 
contrary the church has been and is the most strenuous 
advocate of the freedom of the will, without which there can be 
no free thought, and only at times and within certain spheres 
has it sought to prevent the expression of honest thought. 
In our own country to-day there are thoughts which a man 
would be punished for publishing, and the latitude of opinion 
and utterance which in this age may be beneficial, might in 
altogether different social conditions be ruinous. Discus- 
sions which are helpful to mature and enlightened men, would 
often be harmful to ignorant youths whose animal passions 
are ever ready to bribe what faculty of thinking they may 
have. The barbarian is a youth, as the savage is a child, and 
the church which has had to deal with mankind in every 
phase of their development has not always been able to 
choose an ideal policy. It has,” says Col. Ingersoll, * been 
the sworn enemy of investigation and intellectual develop- 
ment.” The Church preserved the literatures of Gr and 
Rome, and by the genius which forever burns there, the 
modern mind has been set aglow, and the classics are 
still the best school of the most perfect intellectual cul- 
ture. The authors of scientific investigation are Descartes 
and Bacon. Both were Christians; Descartes, a Catholic, 
educated by the Jesuits, and all his life the intimate friend 
of priests; Bacon, a Protestant, who in his essay on atheism, 
says: “I had rather believe all the fables in the legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. . . . It is true that a little 
philosophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” Not 
only the originators of modern science, but nearly all the 
great investigators of physical truth — Copernicus, Kessler, 
Newton, Liebnitz, Ampere, Liebig, Fresnel, Faraday, Mayer, 
Agassiz, Van Beneden, Pasteur, — were or are religious men, 
Catholic and Protestant. 
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Col. Ingersoll continues his indictment: “It has denied 
the existence of facts, the tendency of which was to under- 
mine its power.” The existence of what facts, shown to be 
facts, has the Church denied? Only fools deny the existence 
of well-authenticated facts ; and whatever opinion of the met 
who have given direction to religious thought in its relations 
to scientific theories one may hold, there are few who will 
imagine they were idiotic. 

“It has always been carrying fagots to the feet of philos- 
ophy.” The church bore no fagots to the feet of Plato and 
Aristotle, who, after Socrates, are the fathers of philosophic 
thought, but it preserved their writings, and its saints from 
Augustine to Thomas of Aquin, have been their most illus- 
trious disciples. Col. Ingersoll continues: “It has erected 
the gallows for genius.” Nay, it erected no gallows for 
Dante and Petrarch; for Lopez de Vega and Calderon ; for 
Corneille and Racine; for Michael Angelo and Raphael; 
for Bossuet and Fenelon ; for Shakespeare and Cervantes ; for 
Mozart and Beethoven; for Palestrina and Wagner; for 
Goethe and Browning. 

With the genius of the critic, who would empty the uni- 
verse of God and leave man to wallow in the slough of matter, 
and to be ground to atoms by the infinite fatal machine, 
the church, doubtless, has never had any sympathy. Col. 
Ingersoll’s love of outrageous assertion is a will-o’-the-wisp 
which leads him into quagmires where there is no solid ground 
of fact or theory. A destructive critic necessarily stumbles, 
when his style jolts from epigram to epigram. Then Col. 
Ingersoll is too indignant. Indignation isa passion of which 
we soon weary, one which a good writer will rarely indulge, 
and his wrath at the ways of God and religious men, the 
sublime fury which the sight of a priest or a preacher arouses 
within him, have ceased to be interesting. Ministers of the 
Christian religion have doubtless, here and there, committed 
both crimes and blunders, but in the main, they have been 
good men working for the good of men. It is easy to find 
fault with those whose deeds have left an impress on the 
world’s history, and believers in God and in Christ have 
been doers, while sceptics and infidels have for the most 
part been content to drift on the infinite ocean of talk and 
discussion. To insist upon the failures of religion and to 
ignore its successes is ‘to be unfair. Montesquieu, whose 
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testimony on this subject cannot be suspected of partiality, 
declares that this is a poor way to argue against religion. 
«If I were to recount,” he says, * all the evils which have been 
done by civil laws, by monarchy and by republican govern- 
ment, I should tell the most frightful things.” Are the 
crimes and misdeeds, the murders and lynchings, the adul- 
teries and prostitutions, the abortions and infanticides, the 
dishonesties and official venalities, the drunkenness and rowdy- 
ism, which are so common in our country, an argument 
against popular government? Tyrants think so, but those 
who love liberty, forget the evil in contemplating the good, 
wrought by free institutions; and so sophists may hold that 
the Inquisition and the burning of Servetus and Bruno are 
proofs of the harmfulness of religion, but the wise and the 
judicious know that accidental wrongs leave the infinite 
good of faith in a divine order of things untouched. 


If hope were the sole boon religion brings, 

Hope that the end of all is life and light, 

That dawn will break through universal night ; 
Hope that the fount of being upward springs, 
Through graves and ruins and the wreck of things, 
Borne ever Godward with increasing might, 

Till all we yearn for lies within full sight, 

And the glad soul its song of triumph sings, 


If naught but hope like this religion gave, 

Of all we know or dream of, it were best, 
Though all our life be swallowed in the grave 
Like a brief day that sinks in the dark west, 
Dying forever in the gloomy wave 

And of mere nothingness eternal guest. 


The seventy or eighty thousand Christian ministers in the 
United States to-day, Protestant and Catholic, are free from all 
theocratic pretensions; they would repel, if it could be 
made, any offer of union of Church and State; they are lov- 
ers of liberty, civil and religious ; they accept science as the 
natural revelation of God and the friend of man; they with 
their brethren are busy with every kind of work, which can 
comfort, console, strengthen, uplift, enlighten, and purify the 
children of men. That here and there some should fail is 
insignificant. The great army still moves forward bearing 
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the banner of faith towards God and towards immortal life. 
We are a Christian people — why should we be ashamed to 
confess our faith? What true American would not resent as 
an insult the imputation that ours is a godless nation? Both 
Houses of Congress open their proceedings each day with 
prayer, the President appoints each year a day of thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer, and, when occasion requires, a day of fasting 
and humiliation. Christianity, in fact, though not legally 
established, is understood to be the national religion. No 
political party is hostile to it, or to any particular body of 
Christians. The churches are as popular as any of our 
other institutions. Though the Puritan Sabbath is gone, the 
observance of Sunday is general. The interest in theological 
questions, however controversial methods may have changed, 
is still keen, and if now the wave of agnosticism seems to be 
rising, it will break and subside, like many another wave of 
unbelief in the past. Nearly all the works of active benefi- 
cence, in which no country surpasses the United States, are 
carried on by religious menand women. Our moral standard 
is Christian and religious faith is the chief impulse to good. 
No people has ever become civilized without the guidance of 
religion ; and if a race of men could be found who should 
think there is no God and that they are the highest beings in 
the universe, it is impossible to imagine that they should not 
sink to lower and lower planes of life. For such men the 
world could be but a machine, and the enthusiasm which 
springs from faith in divine ideals, would die within their 
hearts. Their whole of life would be but this : — 


Man wakens from his sleep within the womb, 
Cries, laughs, and yawns; then sleeps within the tomb. 


Who would exehange the passionate soul of youth for knowl- 
edge? Who would barter the eestacies of faith, hope, and 
love for the truths of science? Who would not prefer the 
longing for eternal life to a whole lubberland of sensual de- 
lights? Nay: is not the dream of heaven better than the 
things we see and touch? Hitherto, at all events, civilized 
society has rested on religion and free government has pros- 
pered only in religious nations; and if we are wise we shall 
not imagine that we are exempt from this law. A true states- 
man will look to other things than questions of finance and 
the machinery of government. He will seek to keep the inner 
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source of life strong and pure, and will know that nothing 
has such power to do this as true religion. What good 
reason, then, is there why we should not write God’s holy 
name upon the title page of our organic law? The doing this 
would add to patriotic zeal something of the glow and fervor 
of religious faith. It would be a recognition of the fact that 


man’s soul craves for infinitely more than any government can 
give ; it would awaken in us a deeper consciousness of the 
providential mission, which, as a nation, we are called to fulfil ; 
and it would infringe upon the rights of no human being. 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED LAW IN PHYSICS. 


BY STEPHEN M. ALLEN, A. M., LL. 


MYSTICISM AND ERROR. 


CyYcLE upon cycle of recurring ages must have passed, 
after the creation of man upon the earth, before he could 
have had any real consciousness of the magnitude or govern- 
ing laws of the Universe. The sun by day, and moon and 
stars by night, with all their varying phases of beauty and 
sublimity, must have filled his mind with wonder, as well 
as awe, and turned it with reverence to a higher power as 
the Creator and Author of his existence. The unwritten 
and pre-historic record of the conflict, of the human mind, 
in searching for the truth of what was daily seen and felt, 
must have been severe beyond description, and would, in 
some measure, apologize for the great mistakes made by 
Scientists, in their expressed opinions of creation, since 
history commenced the record which reaches down to our 
day. 

From the simple astronomers of Chaldea, down to the 
present time, these differences of opinion have puzzled, and 
sometimes confounded, the common mind to a degree almost 
producing infidelity; and one of the most sublime and 
convincing principles of science, proving an all-wise, creative 
hand in the construction of the universe, was long buried 
in the dust of fanatic dogmatism. 

Pythagoras and Aristarchus, 280 years before Christ, 
taught as we teach, that the earth and other planets revolve 
round the sun. They were probably prevented by the priest- 
hood through the superstitions of the day, from so far veri- 
fying their opinions as to secure a general belief in their 
system. Ptolemy in the second century flatly contradicted 
them, and the truth was hidden for 1,500 years. Coper- 
nicus came to the rescue with the correct theory 350 years 
ago; but was bitterly denounced as visionary, impious, and 
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ungodly. The Copernican system became established, how- 
ever, though some of its votaries did not escape burning at 
the stake. 

It having been settled that our sun is the centre of the 
solar system, and that it controls all its planets within their 
orbits with an iron grasp, it becomes us to study well, as 
best we may, the laws which have created and now govern 
them, with such hypothetic explanations as shall not con- 
tradict each other, as old theories often do. 


ACTIEN AND ETHER. 


*« Actien”’ is supposed to be a surplus energy or fluid 
thrown off from central suns, towards their planets, having 
a direct and positive agency in the original creation of the 
universe. The new law presupposes two primary and 
creative principles in nature, “* Actien” and “ Ether,” and 
assumes that our sun through its axial revolution, is con- 
stantly throwing off from its surface, through dark and cold 
etheric space, toward the earth, a surplus, imponderable, sub- 
tle energy or fluid, which, neither heated nor luminous on 
leaving the sun, passes through intervening space, and enters 
the atmosphere of the earth; in which, through combustion, 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and the gases are pro- 
duced, and that the earth does not receive its light as light, 
or heat as heat, from the sun. All obtainable evidence 
proves that the higher the ascent from the earth towards the 
sun, the darker and colder it is found to be. If cold 
increases at the ratio of one degree per every 300 feet of 
ascension, animal life would become extinct at less than eight 
miles from the surface of the earth. At seven miles, the 
highest known point reached by man, the sky is found to be 
so dark and sombre, and the rays of the sun so dim, that it 
resembles a copper-colored moon, when rising on an un- 
clouded evening, through a deep blue sky. 

Astronomers, by simple calculation, have attempted to 
show us how inconceivably cold it must be, only up 1,000 
miles from the earth. The same form of reasoning would 
produce like changes in the color and darkness of the sky. 


*Pronounced Acteene, the parent or root of the Greek word Actin which 
means rays only. 
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MAGNITUDE OF THE STELLAR CREATION. 


The starry heavens present a field to our vision of such 
beauty, grandeur, and immensity, that the human mind is 
lost in wonder at beholding them, and asks in vain, under 
old theories, for a consistent explanation of their physical 
structure. 

It is constantly reiterated by astronomers that stars are 
composed of heated, luminous matter; consequently, unin- 
habitable. That the fixed stars, with our sun the nearest, 
are fire balls, or melting furnaces, ever ready to devour neb- 
ulw, and everything else around them that is tangible, in 
order to supply light and heat for the cold and dark universe 
of space. This old theory cannot longer be rationally 
sustained, and must give place to the newly discovered 
law of Actien, ¢. e., combustion. 

More than six thousand stars meet the gaze of the naked 
eye in its survey of one night. Astronomers say that the 
fabulous number of 20,000,000 all aglow, can be seen with 
a powerful telescope. When we consider that the nearest of 
these is 200,000 times as far from us as the sun, and that 
it would take from three and a half to twenty-one years for 
the light which reaches us to cease, if they were extin- 
guished, we cannot grasp and hold the vast conception in our 
minds. Yet it is supposed that each of these is a central 
sun with its own colony of planets circling round it, 
which in size are vastly superior to those of our own solar 
system, and are travelling through space with such speed 
that it is impossible for us to comprehend it. The star 
Sirius is said to be moving fifty-four miles a second, or 
194,400 miles per hour; a flaming mass, leading its brood 
of planets through illimitable space. 

The measure of Actienic force of light and heat from fixed 
stars, beyond our own sun, cannot be estimated. It is said 
their distance only prevents these superior orbs from falling 
down upon us with accelerated force. Herschel’s observa- 
tions prove that their brightness, or apparent magnitude, 
bears no definite relation to their distance. 

The rays from stars so cross each other, as to impede their 
course toward us. The possible Actienic ray from them, 
reaching our atmosphere, may, through combustion alone, 
give us what we see and feel of their light and heat. That 
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any considerable amount of developed light or heat could 
be precipitated from them direct upon their planets through 
such a medium as must exist in space, is very improbable, 
if not absolutely impossible. Sechi estimates that the cold 
of space reaches 18,000,000 degrees. It is absurd to suppose 
heat could pass through such a medium. 


THE SUN. 


Philosophy and mathematics have not always been happily 
blended in the teaching of astronomy. The popular mind, 
often less skilled in figures than in mechanical principles and 
their relations to practical life, cannot always see in extended 
problems a full illustration of the subject it tries to compass. 
Of the real body of the sun, its chemistry and mechanical 
construction, but little can be exactly known, for the highest 
telescope can bring it no nearer than 180,000 miles from the 
standpoint of our vision. At such distance the objects are 
sO vaguely defined that much of conelusion has to be arrived 
at through philosophical analogy. There is often mixed 
with the truth so much of speculation and marvellous exag- 
geration that the sublime is rendered ridiculous. 

Astronomers now fix the distance of the earth from the 
sun about 91,000,000 of miles, its diameter being 852,584 
miles, its volume 1,200,000 times greater than that of the 
earth. The matter of which the sun is composed is said to 
weigh only one-quarter as much, bulk for bulk, as that of the 
earth; therefore only 300,000 earths would be required in 
one scale of the balance to weigh down the sun in the other. 
In other words, the mass or weight of the sun is 300,000 
times greater than that of the earth. Its attractive force, 
however, is 770 times greater than ail the combined planets. 
« The brillianey of the sun, compared with that of the other 
stars, is so great that it is difficult at first to look upon it as 
in any way related to those feeble twinklers.” Its distance 
from us is less than 1-200,000 of that of the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri. Removed as far as the latter is from us, 
our sun would be a star of the second magnitude; while 
removed to the mean distance of the first magnitude stars, 
it would be just visible to an unaided eye as a star of the 
sixth magnitude. Sirius is supposed to be equal in bulk to 
more than 5,000 suns. The photosphere or dise of the sun 
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seems to be a perfect luminous circle. It is supposed to 
have a defined atmosphere of 80,000 miles above the visible 
surface, with a possible one of much greater extent beyond. 
One of the greatest mysteries about the sun is its specific 
gravity, or density, compared to that of the earth. Its first 
inner planet, Mercury, is still move dense than the earth; yet 
it describes a very eccentric circle in its orbit round the sun, 
and is very sensitive to attractive influences. 

Of what the sun is composed, the wisest philosophers have 
had conflicting opinions. Both the old and new theories agree 
that our sun is but a planet of another sun, around which it 
revolves through an immense orbit, which it is travelling at 
an inconceivable speed, set by astronomers at 240 miles 
per minute. The Actienic law also admits of an axial 
revolution of the sun, though possibly not in the same period 
of time. It would be very difficult to determine the time 
which would not essentially prove or disprove either the old 
or new theories. The old theories, however, make no ade- 
quate provision for light and heat as such, from the parent 
sun for our solar orb, neither for the necessary changes that 
would occur on its surface between the long nights and days 
inevitable from its slow axial revolution. The new law, 
beside providing for the Actienie force, from the principal, to 
our sun, which gives its own light and heat, also shows why 
we should not observe any difference on the face of its pho- 
tosphere between the changes of its night and day. This 
could be accounted for by the fact that the principal light of 
the sun as we view it, is an imaginary one. The appearance 
of the face of the sun if seen outside of our atmosphere 
would appear so dull that even the change between its days 
and nights, though perceptible, would not be enough to be 
discerned through the glare created by the combustion of its 
rays in our atmosphere. The new law provides that the 

uplus Actienic force coming from the sun to us, may flow 
: freely from that part of the sun shaded by its night, as 
trom its day phase. Possibly their difference may yet be 
discovered, The new law calls for but one atmosphere for 
the sun, but varying in density and tenuity from the inner 
to its outer limit, through which, however, the Actienic force 
from the sun’s principal is admitted. This Actienic force is 
changed by combustion (the same as that of our atmosphere ) 
into the necessary amount of light and heat rays, to supply 
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the body of the sun with all it needs of each to make it 
habitable, and in addition create a surplus of Actienic energy 
that, when thrown off, is precipitated in straight lines to our 
own planets, with no loss of force or heat thrown into the 
immeasurable space beyond. ‘The assumption that the sun 
has little light as light, and heat as heat, to spare, and throws 
off its surplus energies in Actienic rays which carry neither 
light’ nor heat with them, establishes a reasonable hypothesis 
to illustrate the truth of the theory. 

The sun spots are uncontradicted facts, as they are said 
by numerous scientists to exist. The cause and use of them 
has raised all kinds of speculation as to what they are. The 
old theories of all time have satisfied no one. Even those 
who have with so much labor worked up the belief of a 
molten heated surface for the uninhabitable sun, are not 
convinced that their Plutonic conditions are true, and strive 
to find place for inhabitants, that their efforts and  conclu- 
sions do not guarantee a possible claim for. The Actienic 
law provides an atmosphere from the surface of the real 
globe of the sun, to a great and necessary distance beyond, 
but does not fix the depth of it. Itis no more necessary to 
do so than to fix that around the earth. But it does 
acknowledge that the outer edge of the photosphere, upon 
which the sun spots appear and revolve, may be that equi- 
librium, or established point in the sun’s atmosphere, where 
the physical results of the Actienic force from the parent sun 
may begin visibly to work out their necessary conditions to 
supply our sun with what it needs. The apparent gauze 
network that forms the outer cover, is undoubtedly of clouds 
poised in the sun’s heavens, providentially, to intercept a 
possibly too great influx of Actien, and modify it for inner 
circulation and use upon the body of the sun. The sun 
spots seem like immense irregular openings in the clouds, 
which are constantly changing in form, size, and place, show- 
ing large dark caverns below. In their inner space may be 
the volume of yet unconsumed Actienic force, forming the 
next stratum from which rays are precipitated upon the 
real face of the sun; thus giving it light and heat, with- 
out itself being so luminous externally as to show any light 
to us. The magnetic conditions of the sun spots are said to 
be stronger in their effect upon the earth than the apparent 
luminous netted surface of the rest of the photosphere. The 
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old theory admits two atmospheres for the sun, neither of 
which is like our own. The inner one combined with 
metalic infusoria or heated metalic gases, which is seen as the 
photosphere or visible face of the sun, so hot on the surface 
as to be compared to the heat generated by the combustion 
of six tons of coal per hour, on each square yard of the sun’s 
whole surface, and from and through which, emanates radi- 
ated heat so vast that only a two hundred and twenty-seven 
millionth part reaches the planets; all the rest being wasted 
in space. The spots near the equator travel faster than those 
away from it; and the rapidity of all varies regularly, with 
their distance from the solar equator, which for some distance 
is free from spots. The Actienic theory contradicts that the 
sun is an intensely heated body, and makes it a habitable 
globe. 


SEISMIC FORCES OF THE EARTH. 


The Actienic process of forming a world may be illus- 
trated with sufficient clearness to show the investigator the 
principle of the whole Actienic theory. 

This surplus force thrown off from the sun at once aggres- 
sively enters etheric space with a positiveness that overcomes 
all resistance. <A conflict ensues between Actien, the positive, 
and Ether, the negative principle, resulting in the birth and 
construction of atomic and molecular substances, both pon- 
derable and imponderable, which fly off into space, but which 
are used in the construction of a globe. Electricity, mag- 
netism, and the gases are thus produced, followed by the 
more ponderable substance of cinderous, nebulous matter, 
which, under restrictive influence, is sent floating into space, 
like the misty globules that form a cloud in our sky. This 
substance, driven into space by repulsion, is aggregated and 
held by attraction, and consolidated into a ball of matter 
which finds its natural orbit within which to move around 
the sun, and is given a revolving motion upon its own axis 
towards the sun. The growth or consolidation of this nucleus 
cinder may be very gradual from fine accretions of other 
nebulous matter, or it may receive great additions of the 
same substance which may be floating in space. 

This nucleus, still under the influence of original Actienic 
and Etheric decompositions, in time forms a globe which 
becomes endowed with gravity through known and generally- 
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received principles of attraction and repulsion, as well as 
other forces coincident with the motions and actions of the 
more physical and volatile bodies of cosmical matter movin 


g 
in space. 

The principle of combustion, to a certain extent, seems 
to be natural to all bodies, both solid and fluid, though 
the process of change in solid matter, owing to the small 
amount of combustible molecular substance within the same, 
is much slower than that of fluid substances. Through 
Actienic rays and their decomposition, electricity, magnetism, 
atmosphere, aqueous vapor, and their workings, solid matter 
is produced, manipulated, transformed, and condensed, and 
our earth, a proof of its power, is one of the smaller 
evidences of the same processes which are going on through- 
out the universe. 

The formation of the crystal on the top of high mountains, 
where there can be no influences other than magnetism 
below and electricity ‘n the atmosphere above, with its con- 
stituencies, proves to us that a solid may be formed from 
fluids. Metals are also dissolved and again precipitated with 
ease under favoring circumstances. 

The larger portion of our earth may have thus been 
formed, and under great pressure concentrated, before an 
atmosphere was given it. 

Concussion, which precipitates the molecules or particles 
of matter towards each other, creates a forced combustion of 
Actieniec and magnetic properties lying between or pervading 
the same, and thus combustion creates heat which radiates or 
forces itself through the body which incloses it, or, at least so 
far as its own power will carry it inward and outward from 
the point of the greatest focal pressure. All atmospheric 
conditions, as well as all bodies of matter, contain Actienic 
properties, or their secondary creations, which, under extraor- 
dlinary pressure or force will always generate heat. Without 
heat, the whole process of animal life and physical matter 
could not exist in any stage of development. Where it 
begins or where it shall end, none can tell us. 

The Actienic theory presupposes heat to be a result, instead 
of a self-existent principle ; a consequence of combustion, 
instead of a real, perpetual, prevailing element in physics — 
never remaining for a moment the same in temperature, force, 
or occupancy of space, it being generated and dispelled at 
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uncertain points with the fleeting cause of its creation or 
dissolution. 

In time it will be fully demonstrated that the natural 
sphere of active electricity is in the air and upon the surface 
of physical matter, while that of magnetism is more within 
the confines of dense material substance. The principle is 
not contradicted by absolute experiment upon solid, fluid, or 
gaseous molecular properties of whatever nature or condition. 
With heat follows an atmosphere, vapor, and water producing 
all the changes which we find in the secondary formation of 
the crust of the earth. 

At present, the moon is a child in the nursery of the 
earth, and is under its care and influence. The new law sup- 
poses it aggregated matter, collected the same as was the 
nucleus of the earth, and now undergoing the process of 
development even up tothe point that the earth has reached. 
It was given place under the control of our earth’s attraction 
and gravitation, and as yet probably has little of atmosphere 
or vapor; and, consequently but little generated light from 
combustion of the earth’s Actienic rays. The old theories 
suppose it a worn-out body, while the new makes it a baby 
earth now growing up to maturity. 

The process of atmospheric creation and the consequent 
vaporous condition once begun, the obvious consequences— 
geological strata and subsequent contractions and upheavals 
—result as we see them still upon the earth’s surface. 

We suppose that Actienic combustion in the atmosphere 
will, to a great extent, be governed by the variety and dens- 
ity of the same, and the greater power of consumption is 
very near the surface of the earth; and that electricity which 
is supposed to be the first product and the most volatile 
principle, remains and works in the atmosphere, while mag- 
netism, the second product, is attracted at once to material 
matter, and falls to and penetrates the earth, working therein 
and producing commotions below the surface, as electricity 
does in the clouds above and around us. 

The creation of an atmosphere must be an important work 
of Actienic and Etheric forces, and aqueous vapor a necessary 
result. When this part of integration is visibly accomplished, 
we have the key of creation in our hands. 

The illustration of the formation of one globe, earth, or 
sun, will serve for all such of every sphere, from our own 
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solar system back through the celestial and astral systems. 
There might be modifications in the secondary constituen- 
cies and Actienic emissions of each, producing effects slightly 
differing, but all within the general law of molecular con- 
struction. 

Hence system upon system may be assumed to exist in 


the realms of space, created and guided by the same hand; 
governed and controlled by the same laws; expanding and 
generating through the same influences, primal, specitic, har- 


monious, carrying the mind of man from the confines of his 
own small globe to an infinity of worlds, which could only 
exist through infinity of mind. 


or 
7 





ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, 


MANLEY, D. D. 


‘There shall not be left here one stone upon another.” 


THE doctrine of future eternal punishment has existed in 
the Christian Church for about fifteen hundred years, and 
the influence of the doctrine, on the hearts and lives of men, 
has not been such as to commend it to the sober judgment of 
thoughtful and intelligent people. And though itis claimed 
that it has a powerful influence in restraining the evil passions 
of mankind, it has failed to improve the moral condition of 
society ; neither the church nor the world was ever so corrupt 
and depraved as when the doctrine was preached from every 
pulpit in Christendom, and torture and death would have 
been the penalty of preaching any other doctrine. 

The tendency of the doctrine to produce insanity and 
suicide is a fearful argument against it, for the cases of this 
kind, in modern times, are reckoned by thousands. Indeed, 
all other causes combined do not produce so great a number 
as this cause alone. 

The reader may be surprised that I have mentioned the 
period of tifteen hundred years as the time of the existence 
and prevalence of this doctrine ; and he may feel like chiding 
me for omitting the first centuries of Christianity, as if the 
doctrine was not known in those primitive times, and not 
generally believed and preached. I will give my authority 
for this procedure, which can be easily consulted. Dr. 
Edward Beecher, a man of great learning, and one reputed 
truthful, says, that the doctrine of eternal punishment was 
very little known for several centuries, and that Universalism 
was the prevailing doctrine, for the first five hundred years. 
Out of six Theological Seminaries that flourished in the early 
centuries, one only was Orthodox, in respect to the doctrine 
now under discussion; one taught the destruction of the 
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wicked; and the other four inculeated the doctrine of the 
final holiness and happiness of all men. 

Mr. Beecher states another thing, which he presumes will 
surprise some people, that, during no other five hundred years 
in the history of the church, have virtue and good order so 
generally prevailed. In all good, ministerial qualities, the 
clergy, he adds, were not behind those in any denomination 
at the present time. From all this the inference is, that the 
ministers of the primitive church did not find eternal misery 
in their Bible, or in its place, any unusual incentives to dis- 
orderly conduct. [See History of Retribution, E. Beecher. ] 

I will now proceed to discuss the most prominent passages 
in the New Testament that are thought to sanction the 
doctrine of eternal punishment and its adjuncts. My design 
is to show what these passages do not mean, rather than 
what they do mean, — that they do not favor the doctrine of 
eternal suffering, whatever their positive teaching may be. 
This is a matter of necessity; for not one of them could 
be fully explained in much less space than what will be 
required for the whole discussion. I intend, however, that 
each passage in its main features shall be understood. 

Here let it be observed, that my appeal is to Scripture 
alone, which I deem the most effective method with those 
who hold the doctrine which I wish them to repudiate. For, 
reason with them as earnestly and profoundly as I may or 
can, I will effect them but little. But if I can show 
them that the Bible does not favor their cause, the more 
infallible they hold that Book to be, the more complete will 
be my success. They cannot fall back on reason, and the 
only course left them, is to surrender. No soul ever 
experienced greater joy than to be conquered in this way. 


There are four ways by which the Scriptures have been 
perverted, and made to favor false opinions. These I will 
name and discuss in regular order. 

1. Passages are perverted by adding what is not in the 
original. There are not many of these that belong to this 
discussion. One of the adjuncts, as I have called them, of 
the doctrine of eternal misery, is “the day of judgment.” 
The expression is found nine times in the New Testament ; 
but in only one of these is the article used in the Greek. 
Hence the rendering should be, a day of judgment. In such 
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cases, the indefinite, and not the definite article, is required 
in the version. In the mind of the writer, there was no 
particular day in view; but in the mind of the translator, 
“the great day, for which all other days were made,” was 
uppermost. True, there was no article in the Greek ; but he 
knew there ought tobe. “ Probably, some careless transcriber 
had left it out.” The passages having this expression are 
Matt. x. 15; xi. 22, 24; xii. 36. Mark vi. 11. 2 Pet. ii. 9, 
iii. 7. 1 John iv. 17. The last has the article, probably, 
because the day of divine judgment on Jerusalem was near 
at hand, and was a frequent topic of conversation among 
Christians. The other passages refer to the judgment of 
Sodom, Tyre and Sidon, Capernaum, Jerusalem, etc. 

Again, there are a few passages in which the resurrection 
of the dead is used figuratively to denote a moral change, 
like the new birth or conversion. In such cases, the change 
is calleda resurrection, to distinguish it from the resurrection, 
that is, the resurrection to immortality. There is a noted 
passage of this kind in John vy. 28, 29. ‘ Marvel not at 
this; for the hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear his voice and come forth; they that have done 
good, unto a resurrection of life; and they that have done ill, 
unto a resurrection of judgment.” (It is the resurrection in 
the old version and the revision. ) 

A brief passage or two, from the preceding context, will 
show that this resurrection is a moral change, then in pro- 
gress: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath eternal life, 
and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life.” Ver. 24, the same phraseology as in the first 
passage —“ The hour cometh,” ‘hearing the voice of the 
Son of God”; “life” or “eternal life”; “passing out of 
death into life” ; and finally, * coming into judgment.” One 
word only is not the same,— tombs for death. Plainly, the 
same change is denoted in both passages. The next verse to 
the one just quoted will settle the question. « Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, the hour is coming and now is; when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live.” 

The words, *“ The hour is coming and now is,” connect 
the two passages together, and make them refer to the same 
change. ‘The change was then in progress, and was to con- 
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tinue till all that were in that state of moral death should 
come out of it into life. The words denote conversion. “ ‘They 
that hear shall live,” “they shall pass out of death into life.” 
But there will be a difference between those who had before 
done good and those who had done ill. ‘To the latter, the 
voice he hears brings temporary condemnation; the former 
has no painful retrospect to lessen his happiness. Some of 
the best scholars, in ancient and modern times, have taken 
essentially the same view of this passage. 

To show the importance of the article in Biblical exegesis, 
I will introduce some examples, not directly connected with 
the present discussion. In the * Temptation,” the words of 
the tempter, addressed to Jesus, were, “If thou art the Son 
of God,” etc. They should be, «If thou a Son of God.” 
For some reason, * best known to himself,” Satan did not 
mean his words should imply the exclusive sonship of Jesus. 
On the sea of Galilee, after the stilling of the storm, some of 
those in the endangered boat, probably heathens, said to 
Jesus, * Truly, thou art a son of a god.” The translators 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and made them Chiris- 
tians. Matt. xiv. 33. They did the same with the Roman 
centurion. When he saw Jesus die on the cross, he said to 
his associates, “ Truly, this was a son of a god.” Matt. xxvii. 
54. When John the evangelist (John i. 1) personifies the 
Logos or Word, and says, * The Word was a god,” the trans- 
lators prefer a different reading, and alter it to suit their 
notions. There is no more important word in the Greek 
language than the article. 

2. The Scriptures are perverted by leaving out some part 
of the original. ‘There is one very important word of this 
kind, which is left out, for no other reason, apparently, but 
to serve a sectarian purpose. 

This is so glaring an act of fraud, that I fear my veracity 
will be seriously called in question. But I speak truly. 
The word is the Greek mellé (uedk\rAw). It modifies the mean- 
ing of a passage, in a manner that will be best understood by 
the examples which I shall introduce. In Matt. iii. 7, and 
Luke iii. 7, John the Baptist says to the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, that came to his baptism, “ Who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?” With the word mellé 
translated, the closing words would read, * the wrath about to 
come.” Thus the passage denotes a punishment near at hand, 
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and now long since past. Therefore to admonish sinners to 
flee from the wrath to come, on the strength of this passage, 
shows a want of calculation. It is generally conceded that the 
wrath to come was the punishment about to fall on the Jews. 

Matt. xii.32. “ Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor 
in that which is (about ) to come.” The use of the word 
mellé, shows beyond a doubt that world is a wrong transla- 
tion. We cannot speak with propriety of the immortal 
world, as about to come, either then or now. If we substi- 
tute aye, the true rendering, and suppose a reference to the 
Jewish age, about to pass away, and to the Christian age, 
about to come, the impropriety will disappear, and the sin 
referred to will take on a different appearance. The age 
about to come is the same as the kingdom of God, which 
was at hand. The world (age) about to come, Heb. ii. 5, is 
said not to be subject to angels, but by implication to Christ, 
which proves that it was the Christian economy, not the 
immortal world. 

Matt. xvi.27. “For the Son of man shall (is about to) 
come, in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then 
he shall render unto every man according to his deeds.” If 
this coming of Christ, then about to take place, be properly 
understood, and the time of that occurrence be placed where 
it belongs, in the life-time of some then living (see next 
verse, 28), a large number of passages will be rescued from 
a long continued misapplication. There was surely nothing 
gained by leaving out mel/é in the above passage; for Jesus 


goes on to say, in the next verse, that some, who then heard 
him, would in no wise taste of death, till they saw him coming 


in his kingdom. 

Acts xvii. 31. ‘He hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge (is about to judge) the world in righteousness, 
by the man whom he hath ordained, whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, inthat he hath raised him from the 
dead.” Here is “a day of judgment,” with Jesus Christ as 
judge — not at the end of the world, but one about to begin, 
when Paul was preaching at Athens. There can be no 
doubt, that this day of judgment is the same as what is 
called the kingdom ot God, and the world or age to come. 
Let it be particularly noticed that all these were near at 
hand. John the Baptist, then Jesus, and afterwards the 
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apostles proclaimed the kingdom of God at hand. The Chris- 
tian age was about to come, and Jesus was about to come, by 
appointment of God, to judge the world in righteousness. 

Acts xxiv. 25. “And as he (Paul) reasoned of righteous- 
ness, and temperance (chastity), and the judgment (about) to 
come, Felix was terrified.” Felix was not terrified at a judg- 
ment that might occur thousands of years in the future, and in 
an unseen world; but at a judgment near at hand, which he 
would soon meet, under the burden of a guilty conscience. 

2 Tim. iv. 1. “I charge thee, in the sight of God, and of 
Jesus Christ, who shall (is about to) judge the quick and the 
dead; and by his appearing and his kingdom.” Here is 
another reference to the day in which God was about to judge 
the world in righteousness, by the man whom he had ordained. 
Jesus said to his disciples, that they should live to see him 
come in his kingdom; and in the passage just quoted, we 
read of his appearing and kingdom. The appearing here 
alluded to, refers to his coming, which we have seen was 
about to take place. His subjects are those mentioned in John 
v. 29, the living (quick), and the dead in sin. Everyone who 
has read the New Testament, even superficially, must know 
that the mission of Christ is often set before us, under the figure 
of a government or kingdom. Jesus is the king, who rules in 
subordination to his Father. This kingdom began when the 
old kingdom of the Jews passed away. When its great purpose 
is accomplished, it will be delivered up by the Son to the 
Father, who will then be “all in all.” 1 Cor. xv. 22-28. 

Heb. x. 26, 27. “For if we sin wilfully, after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful expectation of 
judgment, and a fierceness of fire, which shall devour (is about 
to devour) the adversaries. This is indeed a fearful passage, 
and appears to have been written on the eve of that terrific 
siege of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, when there was such a time 
of trouble as. had never been before, nor would be again. 
This last clause may be seriously commended to believers in 
eternal punishment. Let them write it on paper, or parch- 
ment, and pin it to their garments, as the Pharisees did thei: 
phylacteries. 

It should be added, that mel/é is often recognized and 
translated, but never when punishment is threatened, nor 


always when it is not, as that would have a suspicious look. 
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It is painful to one, who loves the Christian religion, to ex- 
pose what looks like a wilful perversion of the record, by 
men of eminence in the church; but the truth must be told, 
irrespective of consequences. 

3. The Scriptures are perverted by a wrong translation. 
I have space for but few of the passages, that belong 
under this head. There is no word, in the Hebrew or 
Greek Scriptures, which has the meaning of our English 
term hell. Hence all the passages which have this word, are 
wrongly translated. 

In the New Testament, the revisers have put hades, the 
original Greek word, in every place where hell occurred 
before; while the one instance of a correct translation, the “y 
have rejected as spurious. See 1 Cor. xv. 59. Gehenna 
should have been treated in the same way as hades, that is, left 
in the places where it is found, instead of the old version hell. 
But I cannot devote any more attention to this word now. 

One of the most mischievous renderings in the New 
Testament is that of the Greek word aién (ai@yv), which 
has the meaning of aye, and not world. Thus, the end of 
the Jewish age becomes the end of the world; and so the 
fearful judgme nt that came on the Jews at the close of their 
dispensation, is transferred to the end of this mundane sys- 
tem. And the Oriental imagery that was employed by the 
old prophets to describe national calamities, and imitated by 
Jesus in describing the Jewish catastrophe, is made descrip- 
tive of the dissolution of the physical universe. One would 
think that when Jesus, after using this kind of language, 
adds, “this generation shall not pass away till all these 
things be accomplished,’ he must mean something else 
beside the destruction of the world; and especially since that 
generation passed away long ago, and the world stands as 
firm as ever. See Matt. xxiv. 29-31, comp. verse 54. See 
also, Mark xiii. 24-27, 30, and Luke xxi. 25-28, 32; consult 
also, Isaiah xiii. 10; xxxiv. 4, 9,10; Jer. iv. 23, 24; Joel ii. 
30, 31°; comp. Acts ii. 19, 20. 

There are a few passages in which this word aidn occurs, 
that belong to our present theme, and therefore should be 
carefully examined. 

Matt. xiii. 36-43. It is the explanation which Jesus gives 
to his disciples, in a private circle, of the parable of the 
wheat and the tares. A few expressions are all I need 
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notice, as they contain the gist of the whole parable. ‘The 
field is the world.” . . . The harvest is the end of the 
world.” The first word for world, which denotes the field, 
in which the seed, good and bad, was sown, is, as we would 
expect, the material world. But the next word for world, 
denoting, as it does, the harvest season, would naturally 
mean some period of time, and this we find to be true. The 
first word is kosmos (xocpos), the other, adn. It would 
have been very improper to have used kosmos to denote the 
harvest. It would have been presuming that the field would 
end when the harvest was gathered in. 

Our translators and revisers have both committed this 
blunder by rendering the two different words by the same 
English term. This is not all. They make a transaction 
that belongs to the end of the Jewish age, to be yet future, and 
to be enacted at the end of time. Thus this field has but one 
harvest, and when that is gathered the field itself is destroyed. 
To show us that they knew what was right, the revisers have 
put the correct word in the margin. The honor of putting it 
where it belongs they have left to someone else. 

Matt. xxiv. 3. “What shall be the sign of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world” (aién age)? This question was 
asked by a few of the disciples, under the following circum- 
stances. Jesus was near the end of his earthly ministry. It 
was the last week of his life. In the preceding chapter is 
recorded the severest speech he had ever addressed to his 
enemies and persecutors, containing some allusions to their 
approaching doom. Near night, as usual, he starts for his 
customary lodgings at Bethany. Four of his disciples only 
are with him. As they pass near the temple, one of them 
calls his attention to the large stones in its foundation walls. 
Jesus replies, that not one stone should be left upon another 
that should not be thrown down. ‘They are on their way to 
Bethany, ascending the western declivity of Olivet, when 
Jesus sits down to rest a little, and look once more on the 
temple and the city. There was the spot, and these the 
circumstances that suggested the question: * What shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and the end of the age?” 

There was absolutely nothing in the circumstances to 
suggest any question about the end of the world; but there 
was much to prompt the question concerning the end of the 
age; for that would be when the nation would be overthrown 
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and destroyed. The minds of these apostles were full of his 
recent discourse, and excited especially with the remark that 
not one stone should remain upon another that should not be 
thrown down. And had they inquired about the end of the 
vorld, they would not have connected that question with the 
coming of Christ; for they had been told explicitly that his 
coming was about to take place and that some then living 
would not die till that great event should occur. See Matt. 
xvi. 28. «There be some of them that stand here, which 
shall in no wise taste of death till they see the son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” 

Now if we notice some of the language of our Lord in 
answering their double question, it will be certain that no part 
of it is applicable to the end of the world, but all of it to 
his coming and the end of the age. He mentions some 
of the things they might expect to witness, and then adds: 
«The end is not yet.” Can any man in his senses suppose 
that the end of the world is intended, as not yet? At 
length he mentions a certain sign, and then adds: “ Then 
shall the end come.” What does he tell them to do, when 
the end comes? Does he tell them to put on their Ascension 
Robes? No; these would be an incumbrance. “ Let them 
that be in Judea, flee to the mountains.” But why confine 
the flight to them that are in Judea; and what good will it do 
to flee to the mountains when the whole world is in flames? 

I will be told that no one denies that Jesus foretells 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Sut with the common 
views, what I am now noticing can have no reference to 
Jerusalem, for it concerns the end; and the only end in 
the question is the end of the world. The sense is, when 
the end of the world comes, the people of Judea must flee 
to the mountains! It is sufficiently obvious that the end 
of the world is not intended. So also, when Jesus says, 
“Pray that your flight be not in the winter; neither on 
the Sabbath day.” But there are a few passages that may 
egest difficulties. 

That all the tribes of the earth should mourn, is one of 
these. The original for earth is the same as for land, and is 
used in all those passages that refer to the land of Judea or 
the land of Canaan. Again, the Gospel was to be preached 
in all the world, before the end should come. And so it 
was, as this language was understood at that time. Cvsar 


su 
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Augustus issued an edict, that all the world should be en- 
rolled; and to the same extent the Gospel was preached 
before Jerusalem was destroyed. The darkening of the sun 
and moon, and falling of the stars, etc., is the Oriental style 
that runs all through the Old Testament, and is copied in 
the New to some extent. Besides, Jesus includes this with 
the rest, when he says: “ This generation shall not pass away 
till all these things be accomplished.” It is not likely that he 
had forgotten any part of the things which he had mentioned. 

4. The Scriptures have been perverted by a wrong inter- 
pretation. This interpretation has often been assumed with- 
outany investigation. Converts from Paganism have brought 
along with them the doctrines which they held before, and 
made the Seriptures conform to them. The di trine of eter- 
nal punishment was kept out of the church for the first two 
hundred years, and made but little progress after it was 
introduced. It was first propounded by Tertullian in the 
beginning of the third century, and he was followed by 
Cyprian and Augustine, all belonging in North Africa. 
Tertullian was a man of violent impulses, and it chills 
the blood in our veins when he tells us how he will 
rejoice and exult over the miseries of his enemies, tor- 
tured in the midst of the flames. But as the same century 
was favored by the labors of the renowned Origen, * the 
greatest luminary of the church,” as the learned church 
historian, Mosheim, calls him, and Clemens of the same city, 
Alexandria, and the Gregorys not far from the same period, 
all teaching a different doctrine from that of Tertullian, the 
latter doctrine could not make great progress. At length, 
favored by the dark ages, and the crowds of benighted converts 
who brought the doctrine with them, it established itself in 
the church, and has held its position till the present time. 

It has been “ weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
and will soon be numbered among the marvels of the past. 
One after another of its Scripture defences are being relin- 
quished. Of the eighty-nine instances, in the Bible, of the 
original for hell, all but twelve are given up by the revisers, 
though in some of them, they absurdly retain the old render- 
ing. It is confessed that Gehenna, the only remaining word 
for hell, is only a figure, to represent.the place. The friends 
of the doctrine, though they have made the above concessions 
and many more, have one stronghold left, namely, Matt. xxv. 
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46, which they think entirely secure. This therefore will 
now be examined. ‘ 

The passage reads as follows: “These shall go away into 
eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.” 
(Revision.) This is the only place where the words, eternal 
punishment, are found in the Bible. ‘The first thing deserv- 
ing notice is, that we are always referred to this one verse, the 
last of a long parable, and never to the rest of the passage. 
What prospect is there of arriving at the truth, when the 
Scriptures are read in this way? The beginning of this parable 
refutes the ending, with the common views of the latter. To 
use a figure which I have employed once or twice before, here 
is the neglected and unguarded point, through which the 
enemy will enter this stronghold, and proceed to demolish it. 

This parable is a part of the discourse, which answers the 
question,— * What shall be the sign of thy coming, and the 
end of the age?” The direct answer to this question ends 
strictly with verse 34, of the same chapter. ‘This genera- 
tion shall not pass away, till all these things shall be accom- 
plished.” Among the things to be accomplished, were his 
coming, and the end of the age. But Jesus illustrates what 
he had said by several parables, till he comes to that under 
consideration, which begins thus: “But when the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, 
then shall he sit on the throne of his glory; and before him 
shall be gathered all the nations.” ‘The application of the 
parable depends chiefly on the few words at the beginning, 
* When the son of man shall come,” ete. When was he to 
come? It was to be atthe end of the age, it was about to be, 
it was to be in the lifetime of some who heard him, it was to 
be in that generation. One would think that these repeated 
declarations ought to satisfy the most sceptical, that the 
second coming of Christ is a past event —that it took place 
at the overthrow of the Jews. This is what the parable says. 
And here we have the fulfilment of Paul’s prediction of the 
day of judgment which God had appointed. Here, too, is 
the judgment seat of Christ before which all must be made 
manifest. Gathering all nations before him is the same idea. 
This is to be done in the body at least by those who are them- 
selves in the body. 

It has been so long the custom to regard the coming of 
Christ as being future and at the end of the world, and this 
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lixes so many other passages relating to punishment to the same 
period, that the point will not be yielded without a violent 
mental struggle. But the result is not doubtful, and the sooner 
it is reached the better. Nothing valuable is relinquished, but 
much that is of immense value is acquired —a more reason- 
able, harmonious, comforting, and defensible position. 

The conclusion is, that the parable began to be fulfilled 
directly at the end of the Jewish economy, and has been pro- 
gressing from that time to the present, and will continue till 
its purpose is accomplished, and Jesus has delivered up the 
kingdom to the Father. The eternal punishment and the 
eternal life with which the parable ends, are the two condi- 
tions that attend on the progress of this kingdom. But 
eternal is not a correct rendering of the original word aidnios 
(aiwrios). It comes from aidén, which we have already 
noticed. It is used with reference, as we have seen, to the 
Jewish age, and also the Christian. So is the adjective, 
aidnios, used of things belonging to both, and takes its mean- 
ing from either, according as it may relate to the one or the 
other. It means Jewish in the one, and Christian in the 
other, more than it does eternal in either. 

If this term denote duration at all, the duration is limited 
to the age, or dispensation, to which there is reference. In 
the passage before us, the reference is to the Christian economy 
which Paul says has anend. Then cometh the end, when 
he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
when he shall have abolished all rule, and all authority and 
power. For he must reign, till he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy Death shall be abolished.” 
With any view, adnios cannot go beyond this. 

That the original of eternal does not denote eternal dura- 
tion, is proved by the following facts. First, the noun aidén, 
from which aidnios is derived, is often found in classic au- 
thors, in the sense of human life, or the age of man. The 
adjective is seldom used by these authors, and never in the 
sense of eternal. Second, aién is used in the Bible, as we 


have seen, in the sense of age, and is spoken of as having 
anend. Aiénios can express no more duration than aidn, 
as a stream can rise no higher than its fountain-head. 
Third, aidnios is often found in Josephus, but never in the sense 
of eternal. When he would express that idea, he employs some 
other word, generally aidios. Finally, Origen, Clemens, and 
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other fathers of the church, often apply aidnios to punishment ; 
though they believed it disciplinary and limited. 

I will here mention one momentous fact. It is this :— the 
following words (and some others imply the same) have the 
undoubted meaning of eternal, in the New Testament; and 
yet, they are never used to denote the duration of punishment. 
The words are aidios (aidsos ), Rom. i. 20; Jude i. 6; akatalutos 
(axatdadutos ), Heb. vii. 16; aperantos (amépavtos), 1 Tim. i. 4. 
Surely, the writers of the Book must have regarded eternal 
punishment as of little importance, when with the means of 
placing the doctrine beyond all doubt, they neglected to do 
so. The fair inference is, that they knew of no such doc- 
trine as constituting any part of their theology. 

There are a few passages, not yet noticed, whose application 
is determined by those that have been examined, and there- 
.ore belong to the subject under discussion. The * unquench- 
able fire,” which is frightful to some people, is in the same 
connection with “the wrath about to come,” and must have 
the same application. Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17. Besides, 
a fire kept alive by chaff cannot represent a long continued 
punishment. ‘ Unquenchable” does not mean * endless,” 
but “cannot be extinguished.” 

The coming of Christ determines the application of some 
passages, besides those already considered. Such is the pas- 
sage in 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, 9, which refers to “the revelation 
of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with the angels of his power, 
in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not 
God, and to them that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction 
from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of his might, 
when he shall come to be glorified in his saints.” All that 
is terrific here is the style; save that it denotes a very severe 
temporal calamity, and privation of religious worship. The 
terrible judgments of the Apocalypse are expressly limited, 
by the author, to a near period. This is done in the beginning 
and at the end. The first words are: “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave him, to show unto his servants, 
even the things which must shortly come to pass.” . . * Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of the 
prophecy, and keep the things which are written therein; for 
the time is at hand.” i. 1-8. “Behold he cometh, with the 
clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and they that pierced 
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him; and all the tribes of the earth (land) shall mourn over 
him. Even so, Amen.” verse 7. This was at hand. This 
was shortly to come to pass. Not with literal exactness ; but 
in such a manner that this might be its image. The Apoca- 
lypse is a book of symbols. 

In the last chapter, Jesus is represented as saying to John: 
“Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book; for the 
time is at hand.” .. “Behold, J come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to render to each man according as his 
work is.” xxii. 10-12. Take notice; he came to his 
laborers. He had his rewards with him to pay them on the 
spot where the labor was performed. 

The Apocalypse has for its subject three cities that stand 
for Jerusalem, representing Judaism; Rome, representing 
heathenism, and the new Jerusalem representing Christianity 
that “came down from God out of heaven,” to fill the place 
of old Jerusalem, and ultimately of Rome also. It is on the 
earth and destined to remain here, with open gates, till all 
outside shall come in. The holy city, and the lake of fire, 
are symbols of the two conditions denoted by eternal life and 
eternal punishment. The original of punishment, kolasis 
(xodAacts) denotes discipline; and fire, as an emblem of 
punishment, denotes, not torment, nor destruction, but purifi- 
cation. Both the city and the lake are on earth, and every- 
where accompany the spread of the gospel, the one constantly 
enlarging and improving; the other contracting and con- 
tinually growing “ beautifully less.” Being the second death 
(or moral death under the second dispensation), it must 
necessarily cease when there is no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying; nor any more pain; for the former things will 
have passed away. xxi. 4. 


Reader, the discussion is before you. I trust I have made 
myself understood. I have aimed at no fine style of writing, 
and should not have succeeded if I had made the attempt. 
As a man of 78 years, I must be content with my accus- 
tomed method, so long as I am able to make myself under- 
stood, and have valuable truth to communicate. Surely 
nothing can be more absorbing to most intelligent people, 
than the subject that has been discussed. It is a subject I 
have thoroughly studied, and I feel quite sure that no posi- 
tion I have taken can be successfully controverted. 
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BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


THE Nationalist movement with its rapid increase of 
numbers and extending literature is one that, whether de- 
serving it or not, commands public attention. Its leaders 
and disciples are drawn not from the victims of social wrongs, 
but from the cultivated and well-to-do people who are largely 
swayed by philanthropic motives. A tinge of romance gilds 
the new wave of socialism which comes to us with another 
name. Itis the sequence of a novel. When Edward Bel- 
lamy wrote his work of fiction he little dreamed that it was 
to be taken seriously as the gospel o: a new dispensation. 
*“ Looking Backward,” though happily conceived, was chiefly 
felicitous for its timely birth. It saw the light at a period 
of great social discontent and found an audience ready to be 
charmed with its ingenious fancy and its exalted spirit. The 
gentle blast of the author’s bugle startled him with a thou- 
sand unexpected reverlerations, and the novelist, in spite of 
himself, was forced to assume the réle of a reformer. 

The tendency of the times is unmistakably towards indus- 
trial concentration. One after another of the great staple 
commodities of the country, subject heretofore to competitive 
production and distribution, falls into the control of a trust. 
The avowed purpose of trusts is to destroy competition, and 
their justification is that by the lessening of cost possible 
under such organization, the consumers are better and more 
cheaply served. Even David A. Wells, whose leaning is 
entirely away from state socialism, declares that * Society 
has practically abandoned —and from the very necessity of 
the case has got to abandon, unless it proposes to war against 
progress and _ civilization—the prohibition of industrial 
concentrations and combinations. . . . To the producer 
the question of importance is: ‘How can competition be 
restricted to an extent sufficient to prevent injurious successes ? 
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‘Yo the consumer, how can combination be restricted so as to 
secure its advantages and at the same time curb its abuses ?’” 

And here the Nationalist steps up confidently with the 
answer: ‘ Nationalize all industry.” In other words, in 
place of many trusts substitute one which shall be the gov- 
ernment. Then production will be multiplied, labor never 
idle, and every citizen be assured a living, with a minimum 
of work and a maximum of leisure. The travail of the ages 
will then find its accomplishment and «the good time com- 
ing ”’ will be here. 

Is it to be wondered at that a multitude, finding their aspi- 
rations pictured in this promise, follow the socialistic flag 
with enthusiasm? Or, on the other hand, that others who 
are not less idealists but more closely held by logic and rea- 
son, are slower of conversion, and while looking at the stars 
want always to make sure that their feet press the earth? 
As one of the latter class let me give utterance to my Joubts 
of the new social panacea. In so doing I desire to avoid the 
contemptuous spirit with which certain authorities on political 
economy treat the question. My wish is to approach it with 
a sympathy that recognizes the humanitarian impulse man- 
ifesting itself in the Nationalist movement. 

There is no disagreement regarding the symptoms of 
social discontent. In an era of marvellous production and 
discovery, when the power to supply the necessities of life is 
far in excess of the capacity of the world’s markets to absorb 
them — when, instead of the Malthusian fear of population 
pressing upon the means of subsistence, the problem is now to 
dispose of the surplus products —we have the strange 
phenomenon of discontented labor, and widespread enforced 
idleness. With an unexampled increase in the world’s 
aggregate wealth we note increasing poverty, and through 
unequal distribution a few hands are able to grasp the lion’s 
share. Were this the natural result of the competitive 
system the Nationalists would have a granite premise. But is 
it? Beneath the symptoms the causes lurk, and the skilful 
physician seeks them before presenting his remedy. Let us 
see if competition be the real cause of our industrial woe. 

Competition at least deserves to be heard in its own defence. 
It can truthfully aver that by and through its instrumentality 
the enterprises, inventions, and material discoveries of civiliza- 
tion have steadily advanced. It is justified in asking why the 
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confusion of to-day should be laid to its door and government 
be invoked to crush it out when mainly through the blunder- 
ing interference of government the trouble has manifestly 
come? Competition shackled and denied its natural freedom 
is made the scapegoat of the oppressor. 

The earth groans with plenty. The fields yield abundant 
harvests of grain, and cunning machinery multiplies the 
product of the loom. Yet men and women starve and freeze 
because the natural right of exchange under free competition 
is denied by law. They huddle together in cities, and barely 
exist because the ranks of the wage-earners are crowded, 
while all around are bountiful and unused acres, the original 
source of wealth, and rendered almost as inaccessible to them 
by monopoly as the planet Mars is by nature. Before you 
sentence competition first try it under the conditions of 
freedom. 

And what records do human governments present to sus- 
tain their right to the assumption of further responsibilities ? 
In all history, wherever they have undertaken to meddle with 
industrial functions, disaster has followed. The clumsy feet 
of legislation mark a pathway of woe. In despotic govern- 
ments the people have been impoverished and fertile fields 
forced into sterility. In partial republics,— for no real repub- 
lic has ever yet existed,— the governing power has acted on 
crude and havoc-making theories of commerce and finance. 

Think of the irony of the proposition that a government 
which has strangled its foreign shipping by suicidal tariffs, and 
now gravely proposes that the people shall be robbed to pay 
subsidies to a few owners of unprofitable vessels, should be 
allowed to direct all commerce! Consider for a moment the 
placing of all natural industry in the hands of a government 
which heaps up millions of depreciated silver dollars just to 
benefit a few millionaires! With the same reason it might buy 
coal or cotton to hoard. It should be voted leave to withdraw 
from powers usurped and duties incompetently performed. 

It is complacently assumed by Nationalism that all will be 
well when government is the one grand monopolist. It is 
of course to be an ideal government possessing wisdom, 
benevolence, and the highest economic sense. But is it not 
patent that in a democracy the representatives of the people 
must reflect the intelligence of the average voter? ‘The 
fountain cannot rise higher than its source. If men left 
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unhampered to their own devices of trades are failures, how 
can similar men chosen to govern for all be successes ? 

It does not follow that because great trusts have flourished, 
equal management can be secured for a government trust. 
Ability is costly. Wealth beyond the dream of avarice’ 
tempts the Rockefellers to assume the cares of the Standard 
Qil Co., and if the managers were chosen by popular vote, 
how long would the trust live? The great captains of 
industry are not to be had for the asking. They are as rare 
as great authors, generals, or men of science. ‘The genius to 
grasp opportunities and to co-ordinate masses of material and 
armies of men in harmonious production cannot be com- 
manded by popular vote. Tested by our present represen- 
tatives what industrial success could be predicated with a 
president who characterizes economic thinkers and observers 
as “students of maxims and not of markets” and of a 
secretary of State chosen to match Mr. Gladstone in dis- 
cussion, who supposes that foreign imports are paid with 
gold coin, and not with exported products of domestic 
industry ? 

Nationalism says, “ competent or incompetent, all should 
share alike.” Then the idler, unless*idleness is eliminated 
from the race, must eat the bread the worker creates. But 
nature, which is wiser, refuses the food until it is earned. In 
Emerson’s words, ** She gives him no rest until this is done ; 
she starves, taunts, and torments him, takes away warmth, 
laughter, sleep, friends, and daylight, until he has fought his 
way to his own loaf.” Necessity is the stimulus of energy 
and the guarantee of accomplishment. 

But it is profitless to criticise possible results which are of 
necessity a matter of surmise. The advocate of the scheme 
sees many reasons for its success not discernible to the 
critic’s eye. If you affirm that self-interest is the spur of 
endeavor, you will be informed by the Nationalist that it will 
give way to unselfish devotion to the public interest. If you 
suggest that by making no discrimination in the reward, 
ability and self-denial will be discouraged in a greater ratio 
than the reverse qualities will be encouraged, you are assured 
that the true society is founded on the Christian basis of 
human brotherhood, and the strong should deem it a duty to 
share equally with the weak, as if all were of the same 
family. In short, when the necessary conditions of success 
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are fulfilled, our race must have attained the perfection which 
*we paint as Heaven. 

The effort of Nationalism aims at an equality of human 
condition through law. Were such equality attainable, who 
can compute its cost? What must be bartered for it? How 
much individual character, what incentives to exertion. 
what suppression of personal force? “If men should take 
these moralists at their word,” says Emerson, “and leave off 
aiming to be rich, the moralists would rush to rekindle at all 
hazards this love of power in the people, lest civilization 
should be undone.” 

Is it not better to attempt the equality of opportunity, 
which is practical, leaving resulting conditions to the law of 
nature which is manifestly beyond our control? The bane 
of all political efforts is the contemplation of results rather 
than the principles by which alone they can be reached. 
Statesmen wreck themselves on expedients, while true 
reformers are successful by adhering to principle, unconcerned 
for the outcome, which to their faith has no uncertainty. 
Is not Nationalism in “the intoxication of a mighty hope,” 
to borrow Mr. Bellamy’s phrase, more occupied with a study 
of the year 2000 than with a scientific investigation of the 
violated laws which cause our present social misery? <A 
movement which affirms for its postulate that competition is 
the primal social evil ought first to justify its dogma. 

Toc much has to be taken for granted in the Bellamy 
scheme. While it is obvious that trusts and combinations 
both of capital and labor mark the social tendency of to-day, 
they are but the expression of underlying causes. Without 
the shield of protective tariffs how many American trusts 
would long survive? Sugar would melt, lead sink of its 
own weight, and rubber be forced to sustain a tension not 
yet applied. The Standard oil trust is the only one not 
fostered by protection, and as yet the exceptional success. 
If great combinations like the copper trust, opulent in 
brains and capital, come to grief, no more, or rather far less, 
could a nation organize all industries, regulate supply and 
demand, and create steady and remunerative occupation. 
Nor can the degeneracy of character bred by dependence be 
estimated. And, in spite of the Nationalist’s protest, his 
plan must include a power from which there is no appeal, 
and which is despotism, call it by what soft name you may. 
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We have good reason to question the diagnosis. Instead of 
competition suppose we seek for the seeds of industrial derange- 
ment in hindered opportunity and the arbitrary restriction of 
man’s power. Is not there too much pate rnalism already and 
too little individual freedom? Labor makes of government 
the same request that Diogenes made of Alexander, * Stand 
out of my light.” It asks justice, not charity, for with jus- 
tice, alms-giving ceases. How does government limit the 
rights of the worker? By the socialistic assumption that he 
needs to be protected. Truly he does, but from govern- 
mental interference. Socialism tells him there is only so 
much work to be done and so much capital out of which his 
wages must be paid. Common sense tells him that human 
needs are insatiable. Land and labor supply all needs and 
produce all capital. Allow labor unhindered access to the 
land with the right to exchange freely its product with any 
people of any country, and there can be no excess of work- 
men. The more workers the more wealth. Government can 
then attend to its proper business of guaranteeing fair play, 
and the toiler will take care of his own interests and get his 
just reward. ‘To quote Mr. Emerson again, * Open the doors 
of op portunity to talent and virtue, and they will do them- 
selves justice, and property will not be in bad hands. Ina 
free and just commonwealth property rushes from the idle 
and imbecile, to the industrious, brave, and persevering.” 

What is there more indefinite than that which we term 
Government? Like the perception of the Deity, it varies 
according to the mental and moral peculiarities of men. 
There is no hard and fast definition of it. State socialism 
pictures it as something omnipotent ‘and all-wise, which, 
without levying upon the people, has yet an inexhaustible 
reservoir of wealth to dispense. In this view, Bastiat defines 
itas “ the great fiction through which everybody endeavors to 
live at the expense of everybody else,” and adds: “I contend 
that this personification of Government has been, in past 
times, and will be hereafter, a fertile source of calamities and 
revolutions.” The individualists, on the other hand, believe 
that it is the organized power of the people for the purpose 
of guaranteeing justice and securing to every one his own. 

Under freedom no reasonable objection could be made to 
individual combination and association for facility and econ- 
omy of production. When, however, such organizations use 
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their privilege injuriously for the public good, then the Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of individual rights, exercises a proper 
function in interfering. There are many enterprises, of them- 
selves monopolies, which properly come under governmental 
control, to the end that the people may be protected from the 
cunning machinations of the few. The difficulty is to draw the 
line accurately and justly. It may be the duty of a city govern- 
ment to preserve the franchise of its streets for its citizens, 
instead of giving it away to corporations like the railway, the 
gas or telegraph companies, even if obliged, in consequence, to 
carry on these occupations. All benefit thereby. But this 
affords no reason why the business of private individuals or 
corporations, not antagonistic to the general welfare, should be 
disturbed by the government. In ordinary trade natural supply 
and demand are better guides to prosperity than congresses or 
boards of aldermen, however wise. Hands off except to arrest 
the individuals or companies who are laying handson! Guided 
by this rule the steps towards State control of any industry, 
even within its rightful scope, would be slow and tentative, 
and evolved by careful and scientific experiment. 

The one distinctive merit of the Nationalist agitation is that it 
creates discussion on matters of vital, social interest. Its injuri- 
ous effect is to draw off earnest people from direct practical 
endeavor. While scheming in the name of liberty to place new 
bonds upon the people, whose chief sufferings come from restric- 
tions, they do not help to loosen chains which now offend. Its 
leaders are indifferent to the evils of tariffs, because tariffs are 
directly and logically socialistic. Although in professed sym- 
pathy with the single tax reform, which seeks to lift the burden 
from industry and place it upon land values, which are created 
and belong of right to the people, Nationalism deceives itself in 
supposing the movement to be in the direction of government 
monopoly. * Its purpose is far otherwise, and all it requests of 
government is to see to it, that what is by nature intended for 
the use of all shal] not be seized and held for speculation in 
the interest of the few. It is an anti-socialistic movement. 

It is vain to look to dynasties or popular governments for initi- 
ative progress of reforms which they only reflect and register. 
Individual freedom will alone bring the ideal government. 

«“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
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BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


THE fetich of our time is the legislative enactment. It is 
considered that men should be more moral, more temperate, 
immediately a party arises in the State, clamoring for a law 
to legalize its theories. 

But unfortunately, progress cannot be obtained by an Act 
of Parliament. Development is a plant of slow growth, and 
the only soil in which it will flourish is that of broad human 
culture. Harmonious progress is not to be secured for the 
individual or society by hasty methods. You can make men 
hypocrites by prohibitory laws; you cannot make them 
moral. 

There is a demand just now for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution that shall make the laws of 
Marriage and Divorce the same in all the States of the Union. 
As this suggestion comes uniformly from those who consider 
the present divorce laws too liberal, we may infer that the 
proposed National Law is to place the whole question on a 
narrower basis, rendering null and void the laws that have 
been passed in a broader spirit, according to the needs and 
experiences in certain sections, of the sovereign people. And 
here let us bear in mind, that the widest possible law would 
not make divorce obligatory on anyone, while a restricted 
law, on the contrary, would compel many living perhaps at 
one time under more liberal laws, to remain in uncongenial 
relations. 

Moreover, as we are still in the experimental stage on this 
question, we are not qualified to make a perfect law, that 
wouid work satisfactorily, over so vast an area as our boun- 
daries now embrace. I see no evidence in what has been 
published on this question of late by statesmen, ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, and judges, that any of them have thought suffi- 
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ciently on the subject, to prepare a well-digested code, or a 
comprehensive amendment to the National Constitution. 

Some view it as a civil contract, though not governed by 
the laws of other contracts; some view it as a religious 
ordinance, a sacrament; some think it a relation to be regu- 
lated by the State, others by the Church, and still others think 
it should be left wholly to the individual. With this wide 
divergence of opinion among our leading minds, it is quite 
evident that we are not prepared for a national law. 

Moreover, as woman is the most important factor in the 
marriage relation, her enfranchisement is the primal step in 
the sentiment of the basis of family life. Before public 
opinion on this question crystalizes into an amendment to 
the national constitution, the wife and mother must have a 
voice in the governing power, and must be heard on this 
great social problem, in the halls of legislation. 

There are many advantages in leaving all these questions, 
as now, to the States. Local self-government more readily 
permits of experiments on mooted questions, which are the 
outceme of the needs and convictions of the community. 
The smaller the area over which legislation extends, the 
more pliable are the laws. By leaving the States free to 
experiment in their local affairs, we can judge of the work- 
ing of different laws under varying circumstances, and thus 
learn their comparative merits. The progress education has 
achieved in America is due to just this fact — that we have 
left cur system of public instruction in the hands of local 
authorities. How different would be the solution of the 
great educational question of manual labor in the schools, if 
the matter had to be settled at Washington! The whole 
nation might find itself pledged to a scheme that a few years 
would prove wholly impracticable. Not only is the town- 
meeting, as Emerson says, “the cradle of American liber- 
ties,” but it is the nursery of Yankee experiment and wis- 
dom. England. with its clumsy national code of education, 
making one inflexible standard of scholarship for the bright 
children of manufacturing districts and the dull bairns of 
the agriculturing counties, should teach us a lesson as to the 
wisdom of keeping apart State and national government. 

Again, before we can decide the just grounds of divorce, 
we must get a clear idea of what constitutes marriage. In 
a true relation, the chief object is the loving companionship 
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of man and woman, their capacity for mutual help and happi- 
ness, and for the development of all that is noblest in each 
other. The second object is the building up a home and 
family, a place of rest, peace, security, in which child-life 
can bud and blossom like flowers in the sunshine. 

The first step towards making the ideal the real, is to 
educate our sons and daughters into the most exalted ideas 
of the sacredness of married life, and*the responsibilities of 
parenthood. I would have them give at least as much 
thought to the creation of an immortal being as the artist 
gives to his landscape or statue. Watch him in his hours 
of solitude, communing with great nature, for days and 
weeks in all her changing moods, and when at last his 
dream of beauty is realized, and takes a clearly defined form, 
behold how patiently he works through long months and 
years, on sky and lake, on tree and flower, and when com- 
plete, it represents to him more love and life, more hope and 
ambition, than the living child at his side, to whose con- 
ception and antenatal development not one soulful thought 
was ever given. To this impressible period of human life, 
few parents give any thought, yet here, we must begin to 
cultivate the virtues that can alone redeem the world. 

How oblivious even our greatest philosophers seem to the 
well-known laws of physiology. Think of a man like 
Darwin, so close an observer of every form of life, so firm a 
believer in the laws of heredity, venturing on marriage and 
fatherhood, while he was the victim of an incurable heredi- 
tary disease. That he thought of this while raising a large 
family is plain from his published letters, in which he deplores 
his condition, and groans lest his physical afflictions be visited 
on his children! Alas! who can measure the miseries of the 
race resulting from the impure and unholy marriages into 
which even intelligent men and women so recklessly enter. 

The tone of society is indeed low in regard to all these 
matters. We get a much fairer idea of the settled opinions 
of men on any given subject from their civil and canon 
laws, their popular literature, their customs in every-day life, 
the judgments rendered in their courts, the precepts read in 
their pulpits, than from their occasional guarded utterances, 
when called on for their well-digested theories. 

Judging their estimate of woman and the marriage institu- 
tion by the civil code and the common law of England, by 
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the opinions of the fathers of the church and the apostles, 
there is very little purity, dignity, or sacredness pertaining 
thereto. 

The contract is wholly an unjust, unequal one; woman is 
left at a disadvantage at every point. The best writers on 
law claim that there should even be a different code of morals 
‘or husband and wife, that the violation of the marriage vow 
is worse on her part than on that of the man. 

* Many jurists,” says Kent, vol. 2, p. 88, “are of opinion 
that the adultery of the husband ought not to be noticed or 
made subject to the same animadversions as that of the 
wife, because it is not evidence of such entire depravity, 
nor equally injurious in its effects upon the morals, good 
order, and happiness of domestic life.” Montesquieu, Poth- 
ier, and Dr. Taylor all insist that the cases of husband and 
wife ought to be distinguished, and that the violation of the 
marriage vow, on the part of the wife, is the most mischiev- 
ous, and the prosecution ought to be confined to the offence 
on her part,—and remember the administration of justice 
depends far more on the opinions of eminent jurists, than on 
law alone, for law is powerless when at variance with public 
sentiment. 

Do not the above citations* clearly prove inequality? Are 
not the very letter and spirit of the marriage contract based 
on the idea of the supremacy of man as the keeper of 
woman’s virtue —her sole protector and support? Out of 
marriage, woman asks nothing at this hour but the elective 
franchise. It is only in marriage that she must demand her 
rights to person, children, property, wages, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. How can we discuss all the laws 
and conditions of marriage, without perceiving its essential 
essence, end, and aim? Now, whether the institution of 
marriage be human or divine, whether regarded as indissolu- 
ble by ecclesiastical courts, or dissoluble by civil courts, 
woman, finding herself equally degraded in each and every 
phase of it, always the victim of the institution, it is her right 
and her duty to sift the relation and the compact through and 
through, until she finds out the true cause of her false posi- 
tion. How can we go before the legislatures of our respective 


* Esprit des Loix tom 9. 186. Fraité du Contral de Mariage No, 516. 
Elemeuts of Civil Law, p. 254. 
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States, and demand new laws, or no laws, on divorce, until 
we have some idea of what the true relation is? 

We decide the whole question of slavery by settling the 
sacred rights of the individual. We assert that man cannot 
hold property in man, and reject the whole code of laws that 
conflicts with the self-evident truth of that assertion. 

So I assert that man cannot hold property in womanrn, that 
a husband cannot own and hold a wife, except by the power 
of mutual love and attraction. In this relation they must 
stand as equals, and all laws that do not recognize this fact 
should be null and void. 

The Christian doctrine of marriage, as propounded by Paul 
in the seventh chapter of Corinthians, degrades alike the 
woman and the relation. He teaches that the sole reason for 
marriage is that a man may gratify instinct without sin. 
But tor this object, he says, it were better not te marry. On 
this idea, the doctrine of celibacy was made obligatory in the 
priesthood in the Catholic Church. In fact, Paul's teachings 
faiily represent the spirit of the Church for centuries. This 
influence still pervades our laws, corrupts our thoughts, and 
demoralizes our customs. The marriage service of the 
Church of England, which incorporates the Pauline doctrine, 
is felt by English brides and bridegrooms to contain what is 
so offensive to decency, that many clergymen mercifully 
make lawful omissions. 

The contradictory views in which woman is represented, 
are as varied as pitiful. While the Magnificat to the Virgin 
is chanted in all our cathedrals round the globe, on each 
returning Sabbath day, or her motherhood extolled by her 
worshippers, maternity for the rest of womankind is referred 
to as a weakness, a disability, a curse, an evidence of woman’s 
divinely ordained subjection. 

Yet surely the real woman should have some points of 
resemblance in character and position, with the ideal one, 
whom poets, novelists, and artists portray. 

It is folly to talk of the sacredness of marriage, and mater- 
nity, while the wife is practically regarded as an inferior, a 
subject, a slave. 

Having decided then that companionship and conscientious 
parenthood are the only true grounds for marriage, if the 
relation brings out the worst characteristics of each party, or 
if the home atmosphere is unwholesome for children, is not 
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the very reason d'etre of the union wanting and the marriage 
practically annulled? It cannot be called a holy relation, — 
no, not even a desirable one,—when love and mutual respect 
are wanting. And let us bear in mind one other important 
fact: that lack of sympathy and content in the parents indi- 
cates radical physical unsuitability, which results in badly 
organized offspring. As Milton says :— 


Children born in these unhappy and unhallowed connections 
are, in the most solemn sense, of unlawful birth —the fruit of 
lust, but not of love — and so not of God, divinely descended, but 
from beneath, whence proceed all manner of evil and uncleanli- 
ness. Nextto the calamity of such a birth to the child, is the 
misfortune of being trained in the atmosphere of a household 
where love is not the law, but where discord and bitterness 
abound ; stamping their demoniac features on the moral nature, 
with all their odious peculiarities — thus continuing the race in a 
weakness and depravity that must be a sure precursor of its ruin, 
as a just penalty of long-violated law. 


if then the real object of marriage is defeated, it is for the 
interest of the State, as well as the individual concerned, to 
see that all such pernicious unions be legally dissolved. 


Inasmuch, then, as incompatibility of temper defeats the 
two great objects of marriage, it should be the primal cause 
for divorcee. ‘To quote Milton again, who speaks boldly on 
this point : — 


“Of all insulting mockeries of heavenly truth and holy law, 
none can be greater than that physical impotency is cause suffi- 
cient for divorce, while no amount of mental or moral or spiritual 
imbecility is ever to be pleaded in support of such a demand. 
Such a law was worthy those dark periods when marriage was 
held by the greatest doctors and priests of the Church to be a 
work of the flesh only, and almost, if not altogether, a defile- 
ment — denied wholly to the clergy, and a second time forbidden 
to all.” 


We hear from all sides that the indissolubility of marriage 
is absolutely necessary to the happiness of the family, the 
purity of society, and the good of the State. But to my 
mind, so important is unity in marriage, so dependent upon 
this the usefulness of the home, the good of society, the 
solidarity of the State; so lamentable the consequences 
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invariably resulting from disunity in marriage, that every 
encouragement to divorce ought to be given. 

Transient lapses from some of the cardinal virtues, might 
not be as disastrous to the peace of home life as a perpetual 
domestic warfare, with no truce ever granted and no quarter 
given. 

The true standpoint from which to view this question is 
individual sovereignty ; individual happiness. It is often 
said that the interests of society are paramount and first to be 
considered. This was the old Roman idea, the Pagan idea, 
that the individual was made for the State. 

The central idea of barbarism has ever been the family, 
the tribe, the nation, never the individual. But the great 
doctrine of Christianity is the right of individual conscience 
and judgment. The reason it took sucha hold on the hearts 
of the people, was because it taught that the individual was 
primary, the State, the Church, society, the family secondary. 
However, a comprehensive view of any question of human 
interest shows that the highest good and happiness of the in- 
dividual and society, lie in the same direction. 

The question of Divorce, like Marriage, should be settled 
as to its most saered relations, by the parties themselves, 
neither the State nor the Church having any right to inter- 
meddle therein. As to property and children, it must be 
viewed and regulated as a civil contract. Then the union 
should be dissolved with at least as much deliberation and 
publicity as it was formed. 

There might be some ceremony and witnesses to add to 
the dignity and solemnity of the occasion. Like the Quaker 
marriage which the parties conduct themselves, so in this 
case, without any statement of their disagreements, the par- 
ties might simply declare, that after living together for sev- 
eral years, they found themselves still unsuited to each 
other and incapable of making a happy home. 

If divorce were made respectable, and recognized by 
society as a duty as well as a right, reasonable men and 
women could arrange all the preliminaries, often even the 
division of property and guardianship of children, quite as 
satisfactorily as it could be done in the courts. Where the 
mother is capable of training the children, a sensible father 
would leave them to her care, rather than place them in the 
hands of a stranger. But where divorce is not respectable, 
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men who have no paternal feeling will often hold the child, 
not so much for its good, or his own affection, as to punish 
the wife for disgracing him. The love of children is not 
strong in most men, and they feel but little responsibility in 
regard to them. See how readily they turn off young sons 
to shift for themselves, and unless the law compelled them 
to support their illegitimate children, they would never give 
them a second thought. But on the mother-soul rests forever 
the care and responsibility of human life. Her love for the 
child born out of wedlock is often intensified by the infinite 
pity she feels for its disgrace. Even among the lower 
animals, we find the female ever brooding over the young 
and helpless. 

Limiting the causes of divorce to physical defects or 
delinquencies; making the proceedings public, prying into 
all the intimate personal affairs of unhappy men and women ; 
regarding the step as quasi criminal; punishing the guilty 
party in the suit, — all this will not strengthen frail human 
nature; will not ensure happy homes; will not banish scan- 
dals and purge society of prostitution. 

No, no; the enemy of marriage, of the State, of society, is 
not liberal divorce laws, but the unhealthy atmosphere that 
exists in the home itself. A legislative act cannot make a 
unit of a divided family. : 

Many writers on divorce dwell on the general corruption 
and demoralization that has grown out of the liberal laws on 
that subject. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks he can see a change for the worse 
since the English Divorce Act was passed in 1857, and yet 
it is said that Queen Victoria has kept the purest court known 
in English history. I think if Mr. Gladstone had taken time 
he could have recalled other periods when there was far more 
social corruption than in his day. 

A writer in the Forum mourns over the facts brought out 
in a Report for which Congress made an appropriation in 
1887, showing that 25,000 divorces had been granted in a 
single year in the United States. He says: * This is a 
disgrace to our country.” Our rulers on all sides are sound- 
ing the alarm loud and clear. Our homes, our firesides, our 
sacred family altars, are all about to be swept away.” 
25,000 divorces in one year, and the majority demanded 
hy women. 
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There seems to be almost a panic just now lest the founda- 
tions of our social life be swamped in the quicksands of liberal 
divorce laws. Seeing how difficult a matter it is to trace all 
the pitfalls in society to their true causes, it is an unwarrantable 
and wholesale assumption to attribute all our social upheay- 
als to the liberal divorce laws that have been passed within the 
last fifty years. Whence came all the adverse winds that 
produced the terrible corruptions and endless changes in the 
marriage relation, through polyandry, polygamy, the mutter- 
recht, concubinage, and the morganatic relations so frequent in 
the royal families in the Old World? Marriage has been a 
bone of contention in Church and State for centuries, that made 
the canon and civil law a kind of football for popes and kings, 
ecclesiastics and statesmen, and now, forsooth, because under 
free republican institutions, a new type of womanhood has 
been developed, demanding larger freedom in the marriage 
relation, justice, liberty, and equality under the law, our con- 
servatives think the whole institution is about to topple on 
their heads. 

I would recommend every rational man and woman think- 
ing and writing on this subject, to run through their life- 
experience, summon up all the divorced people they know, 
gauge their moral status, and, if possible, the influence of their 
lives as writers, speakérs, artists, and philanthropists, and see if 
they do not compare favorably with the best men and women 
of their acquaintance. In my own circle of friends, I can 
recall at most about two dozen —all as gifted, moral, and 
refined men and women as I ever knew. Brut few of the 
women married again, and those who did, have been excep- 
tionally happy in their new relations. 

The rapidly increasing number of divorces, so far from 
showing a lower state of morals, proves exactly the reverse. 
Woman is in a transition period from slavery to freedom and 
she will not accept the conditions in married life that she 
has heretofore meekly endured. 

When the mother, with all her steadfast love of home and 
children, her natural aversion to change, demands release, we 
may rest assured her reasons for sundering the tie are all 
sufficient to herself and should be to society at large. 

The frequent demands for divorce simply mean, that we 
have not yet reached the ideal marriage state. Divorce is a 
challenge to our present system. Evolution has been the 
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law of life. The relation of the sexes has passed through 
many phases, and is likely to pass through many more. 

So long as it is the testimony of missionaries among the 
abandoned classes, that prostitution is largely supported by 
married men, and so long as it is the verdict of one of the 
keenest observers of human nature* that, after eighteen 
hundred years, the man is still imperfectly monogamous ;— so 


long as these facts remain, no one need hope for permanent 
social relations. To quote Milton again : — 


Observation and experience daily show how incompetent are 
men, as individuals, or as governments, to select partners in busi- 
ness, teachers for their children, ministers of their religion, or 
makers, adjudicators, or administrators of their laws; and as the 
same weakness and blindness must attend in the selection of 
matrimonial partners, the dictates of humanity and common sense 
alike show that the latter and most important contract should no 
more be perpetual than either or all of the former. 

Though marriage be in itself divinely founded, and is fortified 
as an institution by innumerable analogies in the whole kingdom 
of universal nature, still, a true marriage is only known by its 
results and, like the fountain, if pure, will reveal only pure 
manifestations. Nor need it ever be said, “ What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder,” for man could not put 
it asunder; nor can he any more unite what God and nature have 
not joined together. 


*W. D. Howells. Indian Summer. 
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NO-NAME SERIES. NUMBER TWO. 


THERE is an old and significant exclamation heard in New 
England: it is «I want to know!” It is merely a vocal 
gesture of surprise, equivalent to * You don’t tell me that!” 
or “Is it possible?” It may be considered significant, for the 
prominent feature in the character of the New Englander, is 
our appetite for information of all kinds. Our humor is 
peculiarly our own, it never deserts us during the indulgence 
in our indomitable curiosity. There is nothing prying in it, 
we are not curious about persons, but inquisitive about things. 

Let us recalla story: An old Vermonter was on a brief visit 
to Boston some years ago,- when he heard of a wonderful 
instrument recently invented called the Telephone, through 
which a man could hold a conversation with a friend a hun- 
dred miles away. ‘This taxed the old man’s eredulity too 
heavily ; he must see that to believe it, and tell his neigh- 
bors, when he returned home, what the world was coming to 
in Boston! So he visited the telephone office and witnessed 
the operation of sending and receiving a message. Still he 
would not be satisfied. He asked if he could send a message 
to his wife at home. It was found that in the town, not far 
from his farm, there was a telephone station, through which a 
message was sent, requesting that the lady should be brought 
down to that end of the wire. Our Vermonter patiently waited 
until a signal came that she was there. 

* Come sir! speak to her yourself,” said the operator, “ you 
will recognize her voice, although the answers may come 
disturbed, for there is a thunder-storm going on somewhere 
along the line.” 

“Oh, hold on now,” said the suspicious old fellow, “that can’t 
change my wife’s voice, she’s got a thunder of her own; you 
can’t fool me.” 
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«Go on, sir, they are waiting a call!” 

‘Say,’ shouted the farmer into the instrument, * is that 
you, old gal?” 

** Who are you?” came a female voice in reply. 

“I’m Josh! right here in Boston, and sha’n’t come home 
this week!’ 

At this moment an electric shock was imparted to the wire 
by the storm, and somehow its effect on Josh was a blow on 
the side of his head that knocked him flat. 

« That’s Sairey, every time!” quietly acknowledged the 
farmer as he pic :ked himself up. The blow carried conviction 
to his mind. Well, Mr. Arena, Iam one of the Josh kind, 
awnd as I go along through this wonderful piece of machinery 
which things generally have got to be, I see many things 
that I can no more account for than Josh could account for 
the telephone. I don’t want to go far to find myself asking, 
Why is this so ? 

Here in this room “I want to know” why the floor below 
my feet is built hollow? It is laid with joists from wall to 
wall, floored with boards on top, and sheathed with lath and 

plaster underneath to make a ceiling. Now, doesn’t it strike 

ar a that this is providing so many channels for fire to 
run along under the floor where it cannot be seen nor got at? 
Then that wall there is a hollow partition of lath and plaster, 
so the fire can run up inside, along, and between the studs that 
invite it to rise up to the floor above. Why is there not some 
filling put in to make the floor solid? and the same in the 
partition wall? It seems to me such filling would resist the 
progress of fire, and be an objection to rats, mice, and other 
vermin, breeding and living in these convenient ready-made 
nests. A solid floor filled in this manner, will not burn. «I 
want to know!” 


* * * * . 


Then again : Why is that breastwork built yonder to contain 


ao 
the flues? This same flue is a brick smoke-way, intended 
to carry off what scientists call the product of combustion. 
It is roughly finished on the inside, and so gathers all the 
soot that can lodge there. We find it necessary to contract 
it at the top with a chimney-pot, and at the bottom with 
a contrivance to reduce its size, intended, I believe, to 
increase the draught; but why was it ever bigger than 
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the chimney-pot? Why was there not a glazed earthen- 
ware pipe embedded in the wall? Stove-pipes as a rule 
draw better than chimneys. Then understand that the 
joists of the floor are stuffed into this chimney breastwork, 
and careless builders let some few inches of the end project 
into the chimney itself. Soot gathers upon those butt ends, 
and so, when a roaring fire is made below, the end of the 
joist catches fire, for it is baked dry as a tinder. The fire 
eats its way in between the floors, the house is burned, 
perhaps lives are lost, and all from “an overheated flue!” 
No sir; it was in my opinion, caused by defective building. 
Wonderful improvements have been made in the manufac- 
ture of tiles. A tiled floor and a tiled skirting would be 
cleaner and healthier than wood. There may be a_preju- 
dice that it is cold in winter months. I have not found it 
so; it retains heat longer than wood, is more easily kept 
clean, and harbors no infection nor vermin. 


. * * * * x 


I look out of my window. Gangs of men are employed 
pulling up the pavement of the street. This is the fifth 
time our street has been up within three years. Poor street! 


when will these cease pulling you to pieces? Why are 
we so far advanced in useful sciences, and are in our swad- 
dling clothes in all matters that concern plain, ordinary, 
useful arts? Let us suppose a new street is to be laid out; 
this is the business of the municipal authorities, who depute 
their engineer to superintend the work. This officer may be, 
andin New York is likely to be, Mr. Patrick O’Shaughnessey 
McGrath, 8. I. (civil engineer), whose experience extends 
to the shovel and the hod. The street is opened, and 
typhoid made popular for a few months in that region. 
Sewers are built anyhow, with very little respect to the 
levels required for arterial drainage. Why is not the 
roadway of every street built over a tunnel occupying 
its whole width from curb to curb, built in three arched 
galleries, the centre gallery containing the gas and water 
supplies, and underneath it the drainage; the side galleries 
to accommodate the electric wires, telegraph wires, pneu- 
matic tubes, and all the gearing of these contrivances for 
public convenience that exist, and may hereafter be invented ? 
These galleries should afford height, and room for attend- 
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ants to pass freely along them. They may be lighted and 
ventilated by gratings from the street. I am not an engi- 
neer; I am only a Yankee; and xo doubt, there were many 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such a plan. But 
I see a considerable revenue could accrue to the city, by 
making gas, water, and telegraph and other companies pay 
mileage for the convenience of locating their pipes, and 
as there is “money,” init that way, some philanthropists may 
take it up, and make it, what I can’t, practical. It is needless 
to point out that the surface roadway itself, over such a 
tunnel, need never be moved or broken up, and here alone 
would be as a mighty saving to the municipality, but of 
course a loss to the jobbers. 


. * * * * . 


Last summer I thought I might as well take a look at 
Europe and see if it had changed any since I was over there 
thirty years ago. I thought as a good many of their people 
had travelled over here, they might have carried along some 
American ideas, so England might have picked up some im- 
provements, and bettered itself. Of course I knew they 
beat us on streets, and roads, and public tidiness generally. 
They have settled down, and we have not; England is fin- 
ished, — that means she is done growing — has left school — 
has got no more to learn; we are unfinished, we are not 
half grown, and have got a deal to learn — not from Europe 
but from the Future, which we are going to make, because 
Europe is done with: its only use was to serve as the cradle 
of the United States. 

But where am I getting to? Oh, I remember! The ‘first 
thing that struck me on board the Cunard steamship, as I went 
across, was the splendid discomfort that was organized in all 
the regulations of the vessel! What? No improvement since 
thirty years ago when I sailed with old Judkins on the 
Persia? I want to know! 

At eight o’clock in the morning, a fellow comes along the 
corridor, passing every stateroom, banging on a gong. The 
seasick passenger had scarcely composed herself to sleep, when 
the red tape fiend stirs her up to a due sense of her misery. 
What for? Why! Not content with waking her—she 
smells an insult to her stomach, — breakfast prevails in 
the close air of the ship. Had she been left by sleep 
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to recover some little strength! but no sir, there are two hun- 
dred and fifty passengers; of these, two hundred and forty- 
three are sick; seven appear at table! the gong is for those 
seven! Two hundred and fifty breakfasts have been prepared 
—two hundred and fifty dinners will follow — for it is not 
possible to reckon on the weather — and at the first smooth day 
all or nearly all the sick will suddenly put in an appearance. 
But this day is rough, and five hundred meals are, more or 
less, wasted ! Doesn't this come of the boarding-house system ? 
and that system the worst that can be applied to passengers 
at sea? The best part of the ship is sacrificed to accommo- 
date three hundred persons at table. At the best they appear 
there for an hour in the morning and an hour at dinner-time. 
The saloon is deserted during the rest of the day; for if the 
weather is fine the folks are on deck, and if it is stormy they 
are in their staterooms. Aint it reasonable that people at sea 
should have their food when their stomachs require it? and 
that they should choose what they do require? Is it reasona- 
ble they should be served with greasy, ill-cooked, tepid food, 
at hours when they don’t want it? If the restaurant system 
were established, there would be fewer people in the saloon 
at a time, a smaller saloon would be sufficient, and better 
service ensured. If some thousands of restaurants can be 
successfully served in Paris, and certainly more than three 
hundred dinners are provided, admirably cooked, cannot the 
same system be pursued on board ship, I want to know! Even 
in Paris, and in Switzerland, where hotel keeping is carried 
to as near perfection as I can imagine, the table @héte system 
is a failure. In London the public dinners have long been 
a standing joke, I mean the great civic banquets and those 
given at Freemason’s Tavern. Split those endless tables — 
divide the whole business into parties of eight — separate the 
service — let each order from the bill of fare as they do at 
the restaurant, and there will be a different result. What’s 
the matter with that suggestion, I want to know! 


* . * * a7 a 


There is not, under the sun, and there never has been, a 
system more ingeniously calculated to ensure the discomfort 
of a guest, than the hotel “on the American plan,” invented 
by Mr. Paran Stevens. A magnificent building is erected 
on the most valuable and central piece of land in the city ; it 
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is furnished regardless of expense—and comfort. The interest 
payable on this outlay is a fixture. The extravagance of the 
show was necessary to entice the traveller. This tariff may 
be three or four dollars a day. It is pretty clear that the 
only chance the hotel-keeper has of profit on this payment is 
to give his guests cheap food and dear wines. The traveller 
arrives, registers his name; he is put into the hopper, the 
machinery is set to work, and he is turned out roomed, 
dined, washed and shaved, on the Paran Stevens’ pattern. 
But if he falls ill, or does not conform to the regulations of 
the machine, the Lord help him! © He arrives cold and hun- 
gry at eleven o'clock, train late. Do you think he can get a 
mouthful of food? No, sir; breakfast is over at ten, and 
dinner is not on till two. 

*“ Well, sir,” suggests the gentlemanly clerk, “ you can 
go into the bar-room and get a cracker and a bit of cheese.” 

* But, sir;” replies the mournful guest, “I can’t take my 
wife into the bar-room. Now she is waiting, cold and hungry, 
in a back room on the seventh floor.” There is no help for 
it, so the M. G. takes his starving wife under his arm, goes 
out in search of a restaurant to get a meal he has already 
paid for in the hotel. And we endure this meekly. I want 


to know! Sir, I can get a better dinner at a French railway 
station, where we stop “twenty minutes for refreshments,” 
either at Boulogne or at Dijon, than I can get at any first-class 
Boston or New York Hotel “on the American plan.” If 
the French can do it why can’t we? 


. * * « * . 


Now here is another question I should like to put to some- 
one with a longer head than mine, and, as I confess to a first- 
class, double-breasted ignorance on the matter, I am most 
afraid to put this why on the list. Time was we had copper 
money, and the one-cent piece, not to speak of the two-cent, 
Was an inconvenient load; so we invented the nickel, which 
is @ mixiure of a more precious metal with the copper, and 
the coin was reduced to a portable and convenient size; the 
live-cent silver piece was inconveniently small, but the five- 
cent nickel just fitted. Why might we not apply the same 
contrivance to the dollar? The silver dollar is too large. 
The gold dollar was too small. Is there any reason we 
should not have a coin of mixed gold and silver, something 
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smaller in size than the twenty-five-cent piece? It would be 
a value; the dollar-bill only represents a greasy rag. ‘The 
lowest form of bill might be the five-dollar note. This is 
found to work well in Europe, and even in poor Ireland 
there is no bank-bill lower than a one-pound note. It may be 
said that a currency of mixed metals would not be serviceable 
for exchange with foreign countries. Perhaps that might be 
so much the better as it would remain a fixed native circula- 
tion. This objection, however, applies even more reasonably to 
bills, which are of themselves of no value, but the mixed metal 
coin would be still bullion, containing the weight of gold and 
silver that, taken together, constitutes the value of the 
dollar. 

It seems to me that this would use up our surplus silver. 
Does it ever occur to anyone that contagious diseases may 
be circulated by these bills? Surely if the grippe was con- 
veyed from Russia to the English foreign office in Westmin- 
ster, the cholera could be conveyed in a wad of bills, worn 
on the person of a cholera patient, yet who thinks of fumiga- 
ting money? No, sir; we are too glad to get hold of it, to 
make any trouble. 


7. * * * * * 


I don’t doubt that many of your readers could supply a 
because to every one of these whys. They have got intellect 
into them! while I am only a common-sensical kind of old 
e ——lI mean fuss-maker. The present generation is great 
on controversy, and schemes, and inventions, I allow, but it 
seems to me that it is like a river that runs too quick to 
irrigate much all round; it is so engaged in looking ahead, it 
has no time to look around. 

I wonder if I am not an old fool ? 

«I want to know!” 





OF DAVID’S HOUSE. 


BY JAMES REALF, JR. 


THERE is an April day whose annual recurrence in England 
is marked with a strange increase in reverence and affection ; 
a day on which one may see in the large cities, or in country 
places, dames of fashion and club-idlers, shop-girls and arti- 
sans, or even laborers of lower degree, wearing, in union of 
sentiment, a pale yellow flower on their bosoms, the favorite 
adornment of the great man whom they honor themselves by 
celebrating. 

That flower is the primrose, associated of yore with “ paths 
of dalliance” but now indissolubly connected with the name 
and fame of a most active statesman whose hands, indeed, are 
folded but whose works yet blossom and bear fruit. 

That statesman is Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, 
never so much appreciated by his countrymen as to-day, 
when gentle, yet firm guidance is so deeply needed to steer 
the ship of Old England safe through the breakers of the 
[rish Channel. 

It would be, of course, impossible within the limits of a 
magazine paper—or even of a magazine—to review in detail 
and do justice to the political, literary, and social aspects of a 
lifeso large. One must be content, therefore, with pointing 
out a few of the most interesting lines for deeper study which 
his history presents. And, even so, the richness of the 
material at hand makes it equally embarrassing to begin as 
to end. 

Years ago when Charles Dickens was wending home from 
one of Earl Stanhope’s brilliant dinners where the rising poli- 
tician, Disraeli, had been the soul of the company, the great 
caricaturist remarked regretfully to a friend: «* What a pity 
Politics should have robbed Literature of such a man as that!” 

But men of letters, as Editor Howells wisely preaches, are 
too apt to overrate the importance of their calling, of which 
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fact this dictum of Dickens offers an instance most curiously 
extreme. For, though Disraeli only cultivated letters for 
political purposes, he seems to many men * the most consid- 
erable Englishman of his time,” perhaps of all times — and 
why? Because, while we may safely admit that there are 
certain single great books which outweigh in their results 
certain single great deeds, yet, as a rule, to the mind and 
heart of humanity actions speak louder than words: Ther- 
mopyle means more than a play by Sophocles; Byron’s 
death for Greece more than his Childe Harold; Bunker Hill 
outshines a history by Prescott; Appomattox the novels of 
Howells. 

And so, to some who regard literature as a means and not 
an end, the man, Disraeli, stands on high, because he raised 
thought to its loftiest utility and power of action in the 
improvement of the masses and because he conquered by the 
divine right of brains the slow and obstinate race that he 
ruled. 

Nay, he subjugated more than a mere nation. He plucked 
up the deep-rooted prejudices of eighteen Christian centuries 
against his «+ chosen people.” Again and again by new and 
novel triumphs he emphasized his own epigram that * one- 
half the civilized world worships a Jew and the other half a 
Jewess.’ And he made the ethnic fact, which once was 
weighing against him, a glittering point in his favor, a power- 
ful weapon in the battle of his life. 

In studying a public character one is apt to ask first what 
is his peculiarity, his originality, his specialty? What has 
he done alone among men? The answer—or answers 
difficult in most cases, may be said to come easy in this. 
Disraeli was the first to use the novel as a political educator. 
He made his books the stepping-stones not merely of him- 
self and his party, but of the people at large, to a higher life 
and a wider freedom. 

Literarily considered, Vivian Grey, his first book, is crude, 
ill-balanced, top-heavy one might say: brilliant in parts and 
magnificent in moral, but tedious and overworded toward the 
close. But politically judged, it is a marvel, not so much, 
as some have said, for the prophecy of his own life which it 
audaciously proclaims, as for its profound insight into Euro- 
pean affairs and its foresight into the future of the German 
Empire under Bismarck. 
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And here let us pause to postulate that foresight must 
ever be the prime necessary quality of a great statesman. 
‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” And what were this 
man’s—what apples of knowledge did he give to his country 
—what instances of foresight did he show? Suffice it to 
name a few whose value is most apparent. 

He foresaw the necessary downfall of Peel and worked to 
hasten the event. He foresaw the necessity, as well as felt 
the right of the people, for an extension of suffrage; and the 
Household Suffrage Reform Bill, which Mr. Gladstone with 
his party could not pass, Disraeli, by a miracle of intellectual 
force, compelled the reluctant Tories to adopt and raise to full 
growth. Grey and Russell, to be sure, in 1832, admitted a 
large commercial and middle class to the franchise, and annihil- 
ated a few rotten boroughs ; but this was a half measure—more 
an experimental trade than a bold step ahead—and the 
full credit of the present English electoral system (which 
without shame we may admit superior in some points to our 
own) belongs to Benjamin Disraeli, who, by the reform of 
1867, settled the suffrage on its true foundation, on the 
broadest and highest of human interests and values, namely, 
the household. Most of his friends deemed it and called it 
“a leap in the dark” and some of his detractors might 
depreciatingly claim that after all he only made it a local 
benefit. But what better pavement, we ask, could there be 
to the better governing of Ireland than this uplifting of the 
English masses? And where shall we find in the annals of 
England so brave, so brilliant, so far-reaching a success of 
statesmanship as this? That it should eventually have forced 
Mr. Gladstone into a position he never dreamed of occupy- 
ing as the champion of Irish rights, is one of those queer 
sarcasms of circumstance that seem for a moment to transmute 
the old Greek phantom, Fate, into a modern, scientific fact. 

Yet perhaps the most immediately valuable display of fore- 
sight and wisdom was the position taken by Disraeli during 
our American Civil War, when he preserved England from 
immense complications and upheld the struggling cause of 
common humanity. Mr. Gladstone and others were vocifer- 
ous in their praises of Jefferson Davis and “the new 
nation he had made.” Many a Liberal and many a Tory 
hailed the conspiring oligarchy and wished to stretch hands 
of help, and if the wishes and opinions of the English upper 
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class had prevailed, a war of universal magnitude would 
probably have resulted. 

Sut Disraeli, though his social instinets would seem likely 
to have inclined him South rather than North, prevised the 
inevitable, legitimate end. Seeing where the fundamental 
right subsisted and where the wealth, too, a majority element 
of modern war, was situate, he knew what the final outcome 
must be, however brave and obstinate the rebels, or whatever 
temporary success they might achieve through a successful 
intervention of England. “Southerners may possibly whip 
three Yankees apiece, but they cannot fight Progress, when 
backed by Yankee dollars,” was his practical, incisive opinion. 
Besides, while he gauged rightly the inexhaustible resources 
of our Middle and Western States, he well knew that England, 
if she warred with us, would have Russia on her eastern flank. 

Therefore Disraeli saved England from Mr. Gladstone and 
an unsuccessful, as well as disgraceful war. These are plain 
facts, yet even the Northern press in this country have shown 
a disposition to undervalue Disraeli’s lifework and impugn his 
motives, perhaps from a sensitive national vanity which 
resented one of his remarks that America was provincial,— a 
remark, however, very true at the time. Then, too, Disraeli, 
the author, made some sarcastic allusion to one of our large 
literary firms, as wholesale appropriators of English books, 
from the shock of which imputation their tender editorial 
consciences appear never to have fully recovered. 

But Disraeli’s finest act of foresight, foreshadowed in his 
attitude during our upheaval, and outlined in his later for- 
eign policy, is waiting to be developed into fact and approved 
by the slow wisdom of Time. He alone among statesmen 
seems to have felt that the Crimea was but prelusive to a 
final, supreme death-struggle between the Russian and Eng- 
lish autonomies, a struggle most likely to happen chiefly in 
that corner of the globe where the sagacity of Beaconsfield 
sought to establish “a scientific frontier.” Indeed, it is 
probably safe to predict that the world’s great war will be in 
Northern India —and the friends of Progress ought to enter- 
tain no fears about the outcome. 

The fate of Poland awaits Russia. Civilization calls for 
it. Liberty demands it. That our civilization, too, will in 
time succumb and be succeeded by another, we may be ready 
to admit, remembering how many civilizations have vanished 
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from the face of day; and knowing how all things grow, ripen, 
rot, and how unto all things is appointed a change — to sys- 
tems of government as well as to forms of material nature, 
but is 1 not the student of history safe in believing that the 
invention of printing and the discovery of America will pro- 
long the power of the English autonomy for another thou- 
sand years, and that Europe, though it may take more time 
than Napoleon allowed to his double-edged prediction, will 
become all republican before it turns all Cessack ? 

Now, a man of less experience having such foresight as 
Disraeli in regard to Russia might have hastened to precipi- 
tate the conflict and forepluck the ripeness of time, but he 
decided that the hour for Russia’s funeral had not quite 
come. The grave, ‘tis true, had been well dug by the pen 
of Tourgenieff; and the Nihilists, like a secret disease, had 
sapped and undermined the Russian body politic; yet Dis- 
raeli was content to wait. Enough for his present to block 
and thwart any designs upon the Orient. But Russia was 
at the door of India, struggling for the key. Now for the 
most brilliant move an English statesman ever dreamed of: 
“Sepoys to Malta! ~~ 

Call it a coup de theatre, if you will, but remember how 
many things depend upon the point of view and how many 
hasty judgme nts of the past have yielded and must yield to 
the revision of the future. Wild wolves and even intelli- 
gent dogs, no doubt, think a full moon absurd, unusual, and 
innatural, for they try to howl it down; but they get tired 
of howling, and the calm, beneficent, beautiful moon shines 
on. Envy and cant must always bark at greatness; it is the 
compensating privilege of little natures. 


“Envy and cant most wisely would surmise 
That in street fights great Homer lost his eyes ; 
That Milton’s daughters lived in constant fear, 
And Shakespeare spent his youth in stealing deer.” 


And Disraeli’s detractors, after accusing him of belliger- 
ent intentions, or at least of risking a rupture with Russia, 
then turned right round to sneer at the “ Peace with Honor” 
which he brought from Berlin; but how soon they became 
confounded by the recoil of their detraction. If the foreign 
policy of Beaconsfield ever needed a defender, it found one as 
much in the Liberal party finally as in his own. The Berlin 
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compact, according to Sir William Vernon Harcourt, couldn’t 
stand for forty days, and that grand orator, Gladstone, made 
it the chief count in the eloquent indictment which he 
thundered against the Tories in his great Mid-Lothian cam- 
paign. But hardly were Gladstone and the Liberals warm 
in office before they gravely declared that it should be one 
of their most sleepless cares to maintain in its integrity the 
treaty they had decried and to continue the enforcement of the 
policy they had denounced. 

Let us look at Disraeli’s foreign policy still more narrowly. 
The buy’ ing of the Suez Canal, indeed, if no other point 
were in sight, was a master-stroke of mere business for a 
country with so much ocean traffic and shipping as England ; 
but, in its relation to England’s other Mediterranean posses- 
sions, it was a checkmate of political science. And _ the 
acquisition of Cyprus changed the Mediterranean into an 
English lake, attached, as it were, to Beaconsfield’s private 
park. For with Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, and Cyprus for links 
in the chain, Southern Europe lies bound, hand and foot, 
practically speaking, under the guns of the first naval power 
in the world, and Russia can get no southern marine outlet. 

It is not intended to depreciate Gladstone, especially in an 
hour like this when he is devoting—in however mistaken 
and hasty a manner, without having educated the people up 
to it—the last moments of a noble, generous life to the 
extinction of oppression and the extension of freedom. But 
it is difficult, it is well-nigh impossible, to avoid contrasting 
his works with those of Beaconsfield. Granting the colossal 
erudition that Gladstone can bring to almost any subject and 
admiring heartily the vast pavement of good intentions which 
he has laid, what acts of practical statesmanship on his part 
can be instanced to compare with Disraeli’s conduct in our 
war, his treatment of Russia, his Household Suffrage Bill, 
or even with the Factory Act, by which the hours of labor for 
women and children were lessened and the legal age for 
child-labor increased, a statute which has, perhaps, done more 
good and given more chance for the physical and moral 
improvement of the industrial classes than all Gladstone’s 
achievements put together? May we not say that Gladstone 
has been a commentator, where Disraeli was a creator, and 
that the acquisitions of the former, immense and various 
though they be, are chiefly in his head, while the acquisitions 
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of the latter can be found on the map of the English Empire 
as well as in the increased properties and pleasures of the 
masses ? 

There has been a superstition in the world by which rogues 
have often profited, but which is now happily fading away, 
a fancy that a man of genius must always be a Delphic crea- 
ture and, if not obscure in words, must, at least, never lower 
his dignity by participating in anything ungrand. But the 
homely practicality of true genius never avoids the little, ifa 
little can be gained. This was well illustrated by an inci- 
dent during the session of the Berlin Congress where, by-the- 
by, Disraeli insisted at the start, though he could speak 
French readily, that the business should be carried on in 
English, thereby implying to the assembly of Europe that 
English was the master tongue of the world and he the master 
of the situation. The little incident was this. At the first 
diplomatic dinner the Marquis of Salisbury, a rather sharp 
observer, suggested to Prince Bismarck that it was unwhole- 
some to swallow cherrystones. The Prince took umbrage 
and denied the charge, whe sreupon the Marquis insisted with so 
much warmth that Beaconsfield was forced to propose him- 
self as umpire. Bismarck accepted the offer and Beacons- 
field quietly demanded his plate. Very slowly and carefully, 
though doubtless with an inward smile, Beaconsfield arranged 
the stones and stems in military order and lo! there were 
two stones missing. Here was a demonstration into which 
personality could not enter. The German Prince extended 
a hand of apology to the Marquis and said: “ You were 
right.” Then turning to Beaconsfield, he exclaimed: «+ My 
lord, you are indeed a great man.” 

Now some great men in such a case would probably have 
rebuked the disputants for so petty an altercation and thus 
have increased the ill-feeling or exasperation. This is a 
trifle, true; but in life —contrary to algebra — infinitesi- 
malities cannot be neglected with impunity where large 
calculations are at stake. 

Yet some reader may ask: * How happened it, if Disraeli 
did so much for England at Berlin, that he lost the ensuing 
election?’’ Nothing more reasonable to ask: nothing more 
easy to answer. 

A man. of genius is not infallible and this was Disraeli’s 
error. He believed in the common sense, gratitude, and honor 
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of the English masses for whom he had done so much. He 
audaciously allowed his partisans to stand for election on the 
platform of his merits, not their money. The Liberals as 
usual out-liberaled each other in the bribery and corruption 
of their canvass. Disraeli trusted to the gratitude of the 
people. He forgot, in the long-continued glow of his Berlin 
triumph and London ovation, that the difficult journey to the 
average Englishman’s heart begins at his pocket — and gener- 
ally ends there. °Tis the present, tangible penny, not the 
future, probable pound that catches the eye, tickles the ear, 
and wins the voice of the multitude. 

Shortly after this popular dethronement of Disraeli, how- 
ever, a Russian journal contained a paragraph to this effect: 
“+ Beaconsfield has been ignominiously and overwhe ‘Imingly 
defeated at the popular elections. The man who has so 
systematically opposed the progress, thwarted the designs, 
and dwarfed the acquisitions of our Empire is politically 
dead. The man who stole from us at Berlin what we had 
gained in the field, and who dictated to the Congress of 
Nations as if he were greater than our Emperor, is politically 
dead. The man who stopped us at the door of the East is 
politically dead.” 

Could any statesman have a rarer epitaph than such exul- 
tation from the lips of a national foe ? 

It used to be said of Disraeli that he didn’t inspire conti- 
dence ; not that he was suspected of playing false, but that 
he was felt to be playing. Truly an epigram neat enough to 
be one of his own make, yet hardly apt in its application. 
As long as the world continues to be divided into different 
nations with interests frequently clashing, polities, the science 
of government, must partake somewhat of the nature of 
game, and national politicians must be players; and, until 
public man realizes this, he is often more dangerous to the 
interests of a civilized nation than any external enemy. 

In consonance, too, with the empty tinkling of the epigram 
just quoted, was the pleasant English habit of stigmatizing 
Disraeli as theatrical, and lauding Mr. Gladstone as an earnest, 
sturdy, genuine Englishman—* The People’s William,” ete., 
etc. But whatever may be said of Disraeli’s occasional pyro- 
technics, he never attitudinized with an axe and an oak-tree 
for the behoof of British “hearts of oak.” He never dealt 
out postal cards by hundreds to obtrusive admirers. He dis- 
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dained to court popularity in cheap ways. Fond of display, 
perhaps, at one time as ever any Oriental, he desired, how- 
ever, that the display should be magnificent—or not at all. 
And there is fair evidence that he outgrew his racial foible for 
magnificence, since he directed that his funeral should be 
simple and that his bodily fragment should be laid, not in the 
Valhalla of statesmen, warriors, thinkers, poets, and kings— 
not in the famous gloom of Westminster Abbey—but by the 
side of his wife in the obscure little village of Hughenden. 

We are too apt, at this day, now that the early struggles 
of this man have become an old story to our minds, merely 
to consider Mr. Gladstone and his incoherent party as the 
opposing force over which Disraeli triumphed. The whole 
fact is, however, that his adversary was the whole English 
nation. His party disliked him at first and regarded him as 
an interloping adventurer. The queen, at last his friend, was 
for long prejudiced against him ; and his fight, though he ranks 
as a Tory, was in reality against the illiberalism of his age. 

For such a duel as this a man must be many-sided; he 
must possess manifold attributes, intellectual and moral, and 
allina high degree. Readiness, patience, confidence, cour- 
age, audacity, eloquence, — which power of these shall we 
say, then, predominated in Disraeli? 

As an orator, generically speaking, he could hardly be 
compared with Mr. Gladstone, certainly not with John 
Bright or our own Phillips, perhaps not even with Beecher 
at Beecher’s best. To be sure, we have the testimony of his 
early friends that in youth he was very impassioned in his 
cloquence, but he learned to repress or prune his early style 
and became calm, almost coid, in “the lonesome, latter 
days.” Except on extraordinary occasions, then, he should 
be deemed a great debater rather than a great orator. Yet 
there is nothing ever uttered by any speaker, ancient or 
modern, that fills one with such a sense of perfect power as 
Disraeli’s response in the House of Commons to the noble- 
man who taunted him with his Hebrew origin. The taunt 
was mean; the reply royal. Springing to his feet, his dark 
eyes flashing like swords, he exclaimed: “ Yes, I am a Jew. 
When the ancestors of the honorable gentleman who has 
flung this fact in my face as a taunt and an imputation — 
when the ancestors of that honorable gentleman, I repeat, 
were brutal savages in an unknown island, mine were priests 
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in the Temple. I feel every fibre of my being thrill with 
the traditions of my people.” 

For pathos, his speech on the martydom of Lincoln needs only 
to be mentioned—a speech which brought that awful scene home 
to the hearts of the House of Commons and made them realize 
what manner of man was our steadfast and kindly Lincoln. 

Of Beaconsfield’s wise wit and easy humor how many 
anecdotes gather in the memory! He once remarked of 
Gladstone—* A man without one redeeming vice, sir.” And 
again, when asked to define the difference between “a mishap 
wnd a misfortune” he replied with that suavity which subtilizes 
sarcasm, — ‘Oh! there’s nothing more simple; for instance, 
if Mr. Gladstone should fall into the Thames, that would be a 
mishap; but, if anybody should fish him out, that would be a 
misfortune.” (This shaft, by-the-by, has been lately stolen by 
Max O’ Rell and applied to the much-abused * mother-in-law.”’) 

But it was evident, even to Disraeli’s opponents, that there 
was no malice in his nature, and when it devolved upon Glad- 
stone to move a national monument to his dead rival, even 
Gladstone avowed a belief that Disraeli had never nourished 
any personal animosity against him; and in a speech, which 
Sir Stafford Northcote declared to be a nobler monument than 
brass or marble, Gladstone did manly homage to Disraeli’s 
marvellous powers, his faithful championship of, the Jewish 
race, his boundless courage, and his absolute freedom from 
personal or political rancor. 

Among other curious things, Disraeli has been accused of 
not understanding the English character; yet he certainly 
showed in his management of the House of Commons that he 
knew its fundamental weakness, and through that weakness 
learned to gain his points. That House, like Falstaff, loves 
a mighty laugh, and the bitterest detractors of Disraeli have 
frankly admitted his powers of wit and humor, smooth irony, 
and cutting sarcasm, quick ridicule, and careless by-play. 
The happy hit, the felicitous phrase that sticks to its object 
and cannot be torn off, the dire dissection of continual 
attack — these are the things Disraelian which vivify the 
dry pages of debate yawning before a student of Parliamen- 
tary annals. The wit of Disraeli in his younger days was 
sometimes terrible. Though doubtless it may help to 
immortalize Gladstone, it is very much to be feared that it 
killed Peel, physically as well as politically. Who can forget 
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how earnestly he advised that hapless minister to “stick to 
his quotations, because he never quoted anything which had 
not previously received the full sanction of the House” ? 

To compliment a man for being “the Rupert of debate ’ 
and then explain in a stage whisper that Rupert was in the 
habit of charging through the line of his foes and leaving 
his camp in their hands; to congratulate a turbulent fellow 
on the possession of a “luminous intellect”; to rally another 
on his * jovial profligacy,” or his remarkable intervals of 
“vinous veracity ”’—these are only a few of the minor 
passes of Disraeli’s vocal sword. Besides, he had the high 
merit, rare in any man, marvellous in an orator, of brevity 
in his speeches which rarely lasted more than twenty min- 
utes. Actually a kind man, despite his unique powers of 
sarcasm, young Ambition found in him a’ steadfast friend 
and a genial guide. He, doubtless, never forgot the day 
when he went to a certain Israelite — not then a Disraelite 

and asked for a loan of several thousand pounds. “On 
what security, Mr. Disraeli?” queried the Hebrew doubt- 
fully. ‘ On the security of my ambition and my genius,” 
said the young politician calmly. “ Very extraordinary 
collateral, Mr. Disraeli,” murmured the other, “ but call on 
me to-morrow, if you please, and we will talk it over.” The 
Jew was wise, and Disraeli got the money. Or, perhaps, 
when he saw a young man of merit struggling along, he 
recalled, as he stooped to help him, with a thrill of supreme 
satisfaction that bitter hour of failure when his first speech 
was drowned by the noise of the Opposition and he closed 
it abruptly with the passionate prophecy: “The day will 
come when you shall hear me.” 

It was always hard to think of this man as old; hard to 
think of the handsome author and * joyous dandy ” of Lady 
Blessington’s salon as old and haggard, worn with the strife 
of politics, weary of the war of words, and, perhaps, a little 
amorous of the perfect sleep. 

It was hard to gaze at that parchment face with its sphinx- 
like inwardness, its deep lines on which nothing was written, 
its inscrutable calm and immutable pallor and then — realize 
that the owner of this vague visage used to drink deep with 
Tom Moore, Count D’Orsay, Luttrell, Rogers, and all that 
glorious generation of wits, poets, and dandies who adorned 
the beginning of this great and splendid century. They all 
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went before him. He, the greatest, alone remained — alone 
lingered, and his last work showed no signs of intellectual 
decay. He was old, ’tis true, but round that wrinkled brow 
still clung the roses of romance. The novel of his life was 
nearly finished, but the last pages bloomed as fresh as the first. 

And still, though he passed away without regaining that 
place of power which he could fitliest fill, his life stays with 
us yet, a triumph and an example. 

For history affords no parallel to the ambition of this man. 
A Jew to rule England? Absurd, impossible! It was as if 
some Aztec peon of Mexico, some obscure descendant of 
Montezuma, should aim his hopes at the Presidency of this Re- 
public. The idea of a Jew in the House of Commons seemed 
revolutionary enough, but a Hebrew among the lords, an 
Israelite at the head of the government — simply monstrous! 

It remains to glance at Beaconsfield’s private life and this, 
too, is exceptional, for the lives of English statesmen, as a rule, 
will not bear narrow scrutiny. Very pitiful it is to have to 
explain and palliate the follies and vices of the great! Very 
splendid to find a great man for whom we need make no apolo- 
gies, invent no excuses, and extenuate nothing! 

Possibly in his youth, for the age was loose, Disraeli 
indulged those excesses to which “ April blood ” allures, but 
vice took no root in his essentially fine nature. The story of 
his marriage, of his wedded life, and of the affections lavished 
upon him by many true feminine hearts—hearts never hurt or 
trifled with by him—has been told so often, and is known so 
well that even allusion appears superfluous. 

Perfectly pure and calmly beautiful it shines forth as a 
cheering star for all who believe in the earthly extance of virtue 
and of honor, and who hope that love will be crowned with 
immortality. 

Therefore I feel, as I look back on the rewards of his 
eventful career, that Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, 
must have been a very happy and serene old man. But 
truly the supreme success in the life of this noble Jew seems 
to me not so much his triumph over English dulness, preju- 
dice, and obstinacy as the fact that he was deeply loved. 

Therefore I feel sure, as I look back on the life of this 
man, that he died as he had lived; that, satisfied with the 
past, he went calmly and easily down the dark stairs, with 
the candle of Faith, into the cellar of Death. 
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A SYMPOSIUM. 


THERE are certain disadvantages connected with our firm 
belief that we have the best government known since time 
began, that we are a * peculiar people,” the special objects of 
Providential care, and exist for the express purpose of indi- 
cating the manifest destiny of the human race. A further 
conviction has associated itself with these. We have been 
certain that if we mind our own business, matters in 
general would take care of themselves, as they have done 
with more or less success since the first foot touched Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

Change has come, an insensible one, brought about by the 
magical development of the last century and the last fifty 
years in particular, and with it has come also a train of evils 
supposed to be the exclusive property of the Old World, and 
to which we are, most of us, still blind. Those who have 
had oceasion to look up the course of factory legislation in 
England, beginning with the discovery early in 1800, that 
thousands of children had been done to death by the “ farm- 
ing out” system for those employed in factories, rejoiced 
that no such horror was possible under our own laws. When, 
even after the first English Factory Act against this system, 
other phases of abuse in mining labor, etc., came to the sur- 
face, and the Government Inquiry Commission made record 
of their discoveries, in a huge volume of two thousand 
pages, each one blood-stained as any from the Inquisition, we 
thanked God that we were not as these men and went our 
Way serenely. 

For England the worst is over, so far as children are con- 
cerned, persistent agitation by men and women, the cranks 
of one generation and the saints of the next, having effected, 
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in great degree, the needed reform. In the meantime, we 
have gone on, calmly certain that no reform could be required 
till brought face to face with the census for 1880 and: the fact 
there set down that the actual number of children between 
ten and fifteen years of age employed in gainful occupations 
was 1,118,356, and that while the ratio of increase in the 
population of this age was less than twenty per cent., the 
increase of those employed in these occupations was over 
fifty per cent. Five years before the appearance of the 
census, it had been found that in Rhode Island, in various 
factories, there were at work, for wages, one hundred and 
forty-six children aged nine years; sixty-four aged eight; 
eight aged seven; five aged six, and three but five years old ! 
More than ten years later, Mr. James Connelly, inspector for 
New York State, reported: “Year after year we have seen the 
demand increase for smaller and smaller children, until it 
became a veritable robbery of the cradle to supply them.” 

Beyond these few illustrative figures and the comments, we 
shall have no further dealing with the statistical side of the 
question, though a mass of facts is before me. These are 
accessible to all through our admirable Labor Bureau Reports, 
as well as those of special inspectors, private and public. 
Adding to this personal knowledge obtained in many months 
of close investigation and observation, with the testimony of 
dispensary and other physicians among the poor, and we find 
that one or two points demonstrate themselves with absolute 
clearness. 

Chief of these is the inevitable physical degeneration of 
the child. Thoughtful owners and managers here and there 
realize this, and many have testified that a child put into a 
factory life at eight or nine years of age, becomes practically 
useless by the time twenty is reached. Partial or entire in- 
validism is one result. Education has been limited to the 
fourteen weeks required by present law, but often evaded. 
Physical, mental, and moral developments are not only want- 
ing but rendered impossible. The “factory look” is recog- 
nized at once by observers of even slight experience. At 
the critical age in girlhood when womanhood begins, constant 
confinement, constrained position, excessive heat, all conspire 
to delay and weaken the work of special functions while at 
the same time stimulating nerve irritability and sensitiveness, 
and thus putting a premium upon the play of passion. 
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It is this phase that is even more fatal than the disintegra- 
tion of the family which is the result of mother and children 
being absorbed by factory life. What type of citizen for the 
State can come from a parentage in which every fibre, men- 
tal, physical, and moral, is either inert or diseased? Our 
enormous insane, idiot, and other asylums are the answer, and 
as their numbers swell, the cry is still for more and more. It 
would seem as if society had organized deliberately to fill them 
to overflowing. Every factory in the land where child-labor is 
permitted, turns out two products, one for the consumer 
of goods, another for hospital, asylum or prison, and at last 
the grave, the best place of deposit if such a product is 
inevitable, but from which will spring growth even more 
poisonous than has filled it. 

Is this the inevitable order of modern progression ? 
Is our complex civilization to give more and more to 
the highest and take more and more from the lowest? Must 
practical barbarism be made compulsory for the child worker, 
and the shadow of death hang over every loom run by child- 
labor? Never! Such labor has no right or place in a State 
whose mission is to give the largest opportunity to the indi- 
vidual, and develop a citizen whose life shall be part of its 
own progress and value. 

A world of thought and action is already given to the res- 
cue of children from the slums. Let it reach one step farther 
and rescue them with no less eagerness and determination 
from the factory. If present methods of production cannot 
go on without them, alter the methods. The loss on one side 
will be more than balanced by a lessening rate in our asylums, 
and a gradual lowering of the tax for their support, paid now 
with a cheerfulness which may well be transferred to another 
form of loss, loss to-day, perhaps, but gain for all days to come. 
We expend money for foreign missions while the heathen 
are here at our own doors. Out from the child faces, preter- 
naturally aged, brutalized, and defrauded of all that belongs to 
childhood, look eyes that hold unconscious appeal for that 
justice which is the birthright of every soul born to the Re- 
public. Ignore it, deny it, and the time comes when the old 
words sound again, and we hear the judgment: “ Whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, it is 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and he were cast into the sea.” HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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Mr. Bellamy describes, metaphorically, society as a cone 
standing on its top and being held in that position by an 
uncountable number of ropes, the laws and regulations 
turned out every year by the legislative bodies of all coun- 
tries. When these cords become slackened and the cone 
becomes top-heavy and threatens to fall over on the one side, 
immediately an appeal is made to legislature to add a few 
new legislative cords in order to prevent a catastrophe. 

This lucky metaphor states the case as it is and as it can 
be ascertained every day. 

When machinery supplanted hand-labor and it was observed 
that machines were not alone quicker but truer than the hand 
of a man, skilled labor was placed at adiscount. The system 
of machine work subdivided all mechanical professions in 
such a way that a child could do what formerly a man did. 
From that time began, as a natural consequence, the era of 
what may be termed, « White Child Slavery.” 

The evils accompanying it becoming more and more obvi- 
ous, appeals were made to the legislative bodies of all coun- 
tries to correct this disturbance of the social equilibrium and 
efforts of philanthropic persons have not been wanting to 
save the years of innocent childhood from this degradation. 
All laws, however, have been futile, and in spite of all legis- 
lation, in spite of the most strict enforcement of these laws, 
the ery that such a slavery still does exist is heard again and 
again. 

Mr. Bellamy, in his metaphor, suggests that the cone ought 
to be placed on its base and that then there would be no need 
of any legislative cordage to hold it in position. In a similar 
way should all those who raise the hue and ery of “ Child 
Slavery,” and who demand laws for its prevention, go to the 
bottom of the thing and change or eradicate the root from 
which the evil branches out. They simply ought to place 
the cone on its base and the whole work would be done. 

It is an utter mistake to believe that the manufacturers as 
a class are demanding or desirous of upholding this child 
slavery and that, therefore, the point of the law should be 
directed against them.. The manufacturer does not care a 
straw who works for him, whether it is the father, the 
mother, or the seven-years-old child. As loi 
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his work done for the price he can pay, it is immaterial to 
him who handles this or that part of his machinery. He does 
not come and ask the parents to send their children to his 
factory ; quite to the contrary, he is overrun by parents, who 
beg of him to give employment to their children. When he 
tells them that there are laws prohibiting such an employ- 
ment they will either beg him not to mind these laws, or mis- 
represent the ages of their children. They will do anything 
to deliver their children into that slavery. 

How does this happen? Does no spark of love dwell in 
the hearts of these parents? Is it the greed for money which 
stifles all parental affections in their hearts? Surely not. 
The fault lies with our social conditions. It is necessity, it 
is hunger that drives them to sell the labor of their children, 
and the law that deprives them of this last resort takes away 
the morsel of bread out of the mouths of their starving chil- 
dren. Machines have simplified all performances to such a 
degree that they can be carried out by children or by persons 
with very little strength and skill; the pay for suc +h work has 
therefore been reduced accordingly. Now consider the fol- 
lowing case : 

A young man anda young woman are working ina factory. 
They receive for their work just enough money to grant them 
their scant support. They have learned this work only and 
cannot easily change their occupation ; there is no hope for 
them that they ever will be able to earn more. Still nature 
works in them as in other human beings; they fall in love 
with each other and get married. Love deceives them by the 
hope that they will be able to support themselves better 
through their united efforts. During the days of their court- 
ship they figure that it will cost them less to support them- 
selves in union than it costs them separately. Before a 
year has passed they find that their calculations were wrong. 
The young woman approaching motherhood is thrown out of 
work, yet the husband’s work does not become more remu- 
nerative. Being not familiar with the theories and sugges- 
tions of Fourier & Co., they do not understand how to 
check population, and one child follows the other. The 
mother is needed at home, the father earns just as much as 
he has earned before they were married, but there are a dozen 
little feet that want shoes, and six hungry mouths that want 
their meals, six naked bodies that want to be clothed. When 
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the oldest child gets just old enough to do a little work by 
which he can bring in fifty cents a week they are glad to avail 
themselves of such an opportunity, and they come and beg 
that employment be given to their child. 

Consider the same case under the variation, that the father 
has died. 

Legislate as much as you please but unless you stop up 
the source of the evil all laws will remain dead letters. Any 
legislation of this kind must be directed against the parents 
and not against manufacturers; but no matter how wise the 
law may be, it will fail to feed the hungry or clothe the 
naked. Nothing short of a radical change of our social order 
will eradicate the evil. A man ought not to be paid for the 
kind of labor he is able to bring into the market, but he ought 
to be paid so as to enable him to live a human life, and his 
family with him. Nothing short of the placing of the cone 
upon its base will prevent “ Child Slavery.” 


SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


ITf. 


By child slavery I mean the wage-earning employment of 
boys and girls who have not passed the seventeenth birthday. 
Such employment is universal and is growing even where the 
very tiny children are in some measure guarded. 

It is one of the characteristic infamies of our present indus- 
trial system that child labor is indispensable to supply cheap 
hands to the manufacturer and to eke out wages at home. 
But it can be minimized, and Massachusetts has for half a 
century been taking successive steps to restrict it. There 
has never in any country been any attempt to abolish child 
labor, and the remaining States of the Union rank with Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Russia in the futile inefficiency of their 
palliative enactments. 

All measures thus far taken for the protection of the 
American child slave have been wrung from reluctant legis- 
latures by the labor organizations, aided somewhat by the 
sporadic and fragmentary investigations of bureaus of labor 
statistics. And to these sources we must look for farther 
action. Philanthrophy (so-called) has not exerted _ itself 
effectively in this direction. 
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Wherever the capitalistic method of production prevails 
there is child slavery; and wherever there is child slavery 
we find, since England set the example in 1802, some pre- 
tence of restrictive legislation embodying one or more of the 
conventional prohibitions of labor under ten years or twelve, 
thirteen or fourteen years; of night and underground work, 
with a restriction of hours to eleven in Switzerland, ten in 
Massachusetts and a few other States, and six in England. 

The one effective measure for the abolition of child slav- 
ery is as simple as it is comprehensive. It is the prohibition 
of all wages earning employment for boys and girls under 
eighteen years of age with compulsory education throughout 
the school year. ‘This involves abundant school accommoda- 
tion; an adequate teaching corps; truant officers and factory 
inspectors, both men and women, with sufficient salaries and 
travelling expenses, and, finally food, clothing, and books for 
such children as need them. 

Nothing less than this can be made effective, and half meas- 
ures will slumber forgotten as do the restrictive enactments 
of ascore of our States. Many legislatures are now in ses- 
sion and immediate persistent insistence upon the passage of 
the necessary laws weuld undoubtedly hasten the day of 
deliverance for the white child slaves of the Free Republic, 
though it is as vain to hope for complete freedom for the child 
while the father remains a wage-slave as it would have been to 
expect freedom for the negro child by enacting palliative 
measures and retaining chattel slavery. The capitalistic 
system and the wage slavery of children stand and _ fall 
together. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


IV. 

Wherever social wrongs exist they fall heaviest upon the 
most helpless portions of the community. This is an axiom 
and it is the problem of those who deal with these evils, how 
to meet them—how to remedy, without giving them strength 
and permanency. The protective agencies for women and 
children are among the most remarkable, as they are among 
the most beneficent of the philanthropies of our day. 

Moral and legal obligations have no force with those who 
are destitute of moral principle, and it is usually against the 
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cruelty of those who are bound by natural ties to be their 
protectors that children have to be guarded. 

The question of child-labor is not an easy one to dispose 
of. It is an easy thing to pass a law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children in any shop, factory, workroom or office, 
until they are of a proper age; but who is to take account of 
them until they reach that age? How are they to be pro- 
vided with means of growth, of improvement, of preparation 
for the coming life of honest and useful work ? 

A second law may be passed it is true, requiring that 
parents send their children to school.. This has been done. 
But this pre-supposes the possession of a home, of food, of 
means of cleanliness, and sufficient accommodation in our 
public school buildings for all who apply. 

Just here is where the problem comes in. ‘There are vast 
numbers of children who have no homes worth speaking of, who 
have not sufficient food or clothing, or means of cleanliness, 
whose only refuge is the street, and who pick up whatever they 
can find there, like dogs, to keep life in their bodies. What 
to do with these is the question. Labor has been in great 
measure eliminated from the code of possibilities. Boys and 
girls can no longer be apprenticed to trades; schools have 
been multiplied where they are educated without cost, and 
“funds” established by which they are sent in hundreds and 
thousands from city streets to country roads and farms for a 
two weeks’ vacation, which costs them nothing, and their 
parents nothing in the summer. 

Forty or fifty years ago there were working schools, 
“knitting ’’ schools, “lace” schools, “ sewing ” schools, where 
the little girls and boys, children of the poor, sat on benches 
and between the reading lesson and pot-hook exercise upon 
the slate, did their “stent” of work, sewed their seams, 
“clacked ” the needles through the given number of * rounds,” 
or sat at wooden frames darning simple patterns upon net. 
The earnings (in England) were about a shilling (twenty- 
five cents) per week. Not much, but equal to a dollar here, 
and now,— and the children were not only exercising faculty, 
but they were taken care of by the “dame” who kept the 
school, and aided a little the mother who could wash, clean, 
or attend to a little candy, thread, and needle or provision 
shop, as so many did in those days, during their absence, 
without fears as to their safety. 
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The conditions have so changed now that such resources 
are no longer available, even if they continued to exist. 
Machinery has driven the small hand industries which so 
specially aided women and children, out of the market, and 
has supplied nothing to take their place. Doubtless it has 
raised the average, and the standard of comfort and of 
requirements for the poor as well as the rich, and fulfils the 
demands of increasing populations, but all the same in con- 
centrating power, industry, and wealth, it has multiplied 
social and economic problems, which as yet have not been 
solved. If there is any one of these that is more pressing 
than another, it is the question of the children who are not 
cared for by parents. 

The boy or girl is preparing not only his own future, but 
that of a family, a neighborhood, possibly a whole commun- 
ity, or even an entire nation may be affected by his deeds or 
misdeeds, ‘There is no time to waste; every day is building 
up the future man or woman. What shall they be? and 
what responsibility have we, or those who exercise the gov- 
erning power over them, in the matter? Of what use is it to 
say they shall not labor, if it is a question of work or street ? 
Any kind of labor, under any conditions which are likely to 
exist, is better than the gutter. We may say they shall go to 
school, but can we save them from cold and hunger? Can we 
protect them from cruel treatment? Can we provide them 
with the requisites for a clean and orderly life? 

Children, in the hands of cruel and irresponsible parents, 
are capital by which they satisfy their horrible cravings. 
By work, or other means, the little ones are forced to supply 
a certain amount of money. Work not being forthcoming 
for those who are ignorant and cannot be proved trustworthy, 
the children fall back upon other ways of procuring what is 
demanded of them, and what they need—begging and steal- 
ing. Thus the reservoirs for the supply of criminals are 
always kept full, and the general sum of misery is increased, 
not abated. When the apprenticeship system was abolished, 
great industrial schools should have been created. It is one 
of the anomalies of cur system to-day, that our industrial 
schools are for the rich, not for the poor,—that it is our rich 
men, and sons of rich men, who are learning, or who under- 
stand the theory and practice of mechanics—not the poor, 
who are poor, and a terror, because there are no means pro- 
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vided by which they can become useful and provident. In 
every State there should be large manual schools, maintained 
by the State, for the provision, protection, and education of 
the uncared-for children of that State. Not reformatories, or 
penitentiaries, but schools, to which children could be sent 
who were neglected or unprovided for by their parents. 
These schools should lay the foundation of an education, and 
teach the children how to earn an honest livelihood. 

The remnants of the primitive idea that men own women 
and children still linger in the minds of brutal and ignorant 
individuals, and summary methods are needed to dispel this 
idea. Parents who neglect their children to the point of non- 
support, who expose them to the chances of the street, who 
are willing to wreck them in order to indulge their own 
vices, should be deprived of them. It would be better for 
the children to be removed while young, and better for the 
State to support them in schools than afterwards in prisons. 

Until this provision is made, care and discrimination need 
to be exercised in depriving children of the resources by 
which they may be helped to become useful members of 
society. It is asad thing for the young child to be turned 
into the workshop instead of the school, but the workshop is 
better than the street. Employers are not as cruel as rum- 
drinking fathers, and it may be the child’s one means of sal- 
vation. At any rate, in a crusade against the injustice of 
forcing a little child to work before he knows what work is, 
and before growth and strength have furnished him with the 
needed instrumentalities, let us be careful that we do not de- 
stroy an ideal,— prevent him from developing one, or possibly 
make work foreign and repulsive instead of the appointed 
means of human growth and redemption. 

JENNIE JUNE. 


V 

The subject of * White Child Slavery” touches very closely 
at the root of all human slavery industrial, social, political, 
religious. It is, moreover, the most hopeful and pregnant 
spot upon which to commence operations, because the child 
at once appeals to the sympathies of even the most obdurate 
plutocrat, and “a little child shall lead him” into the king- 
dom of God which is justice and righteousness; while also 
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serving as the solution to a large degree of the whole indus- 
trial problem. ; 

First, we must establish the fact that there is a “Child 
Slavery” in America, worthy of the dark ages. The 
United States census of 1880 shows that over one mill- 
ion children under fifteen years of age are regular labor- 
ers, while the average age of laboring women is twenty-two, 
which largely swells the working number still in the teens. 
Add to this, children out of school — whom United States 
and State census-takers declare it is impossible to register, 
for obvious reasons which the capitalists and politicians 
well understand, notwithstanding the people who have the 
remedy in their hands are so blind,—who are employed as 
cash girls and boys, rag-pickers, bootblacks, errand and 
office boys, etc., and we have a picture too horrible for our 
average optimistic clergymen who preach the Christ who 
“took the little children in his arms and blessed them” to 
handle, and consequently by their silence on this America’s 
worst outrage —if Scripture be true — practically join in 
cursing and dooming the children to vice and ignorance, 
superstition or atheism. (* He that is not with Me, 
Truth and Love,—is against Me.”) The enormous extent 
to which child labor is utilized in our country, is the greatest 
reproach upon this Republic. 

Child labor inflicts the greatest wrong upon adult labor, 
cheapening the latter far more than Chinese or any other 
immigrant labor could ever do. Abolish child labor, and you 
at once raise adult wages, with which cheap child labor no 
longer enters as an alarming competitor. 

The only radical and permanent remedy for this state of 
things is UNIVERSAL LOVE IN HUMANITY, “which is the 
Fulfilling of the Law.” Until Love is spontaneously generated 
as the active Principle of Life through man’s complete redemp- 
tion, it is necessary that “the Law which is the Schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ,” should express Justice and Righteous- 
ness. Hence to my mind the remedy is CHRISTIAN SOCIAL- 
IsM through the NATIONALISTIC methods which are FRATER- 
NALISM (not PATERNALISM) whereby the true individuality 
which is the “life, (in the fullest sense, mental, moral and 
physical, ) liberty, and pursuit of happiness” is secured by the 
Government, é.e., the People; and where the perverted indi- 
viduality which is selfishness, greed, and oppression, is no 
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longer permitted by Government, which will then cease to be 
a PLuTocRATIC MONARCHY, and become a DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC, giving equal rights and privileges to all its 
citizens. 

The child under such a government would be recognized 
as the future citizen, and his first twenty-one years jealously 
guarded to secure the mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment, through intellectual, industrial, and ethical training, 
which would best fit him for an adult life of happiness and 
usefulness. 

But while we cannot immediately eradicate evils which 
only the fundamental principles herein indicated can eradicate 
by the process of gradual enlightenment and public demand, 
we can modify present evils of child slavery by a few imme- 
diate steps which at once appeal to reason and justice. 

Among the most feasible practical means to be at once 
employed, in my opinion, to lessen this terrible condition of 
things is: First, to make education compulsory nine months 
in the year up to the age of seventeen. And, that the law 
may not be a dead letter in this regard (as itis in every State 
but Massachusetts), fora much lower age, there should be 
statutory provision: (a) that school accommodations be pro- 
vided for all children of compulsory schoclable age, on heavy 
penalty for failure in such adequate provision; (6) that 
every local district be canvassed, and a rigid census of all the 
children of compulsory schoolable age be registered, and not 
as now, only the school attendance be registered, which is 
practically worthless. 

Second: (a) That children whose labor is apparently 
required by poor parents shall be supported at the expense 
of the State, city or town to the extent their child-labor 
would otherwise bring. (6) That industrial or manual me- 
chanical training, including trades, cooking, designing, engi- 
neering, dressmaking, and all practical forms of industrial and 
productive usefulness be embodied in the compulsory educa- 
tion of every child of the rich as well as the poor parent, who 
shall elect one or more branches to pursue and be perfected 
in, that all children may be fitted to become producers ; that 
labor may no longer be degraded as under our present artifi- 
cial standards ; that children may be thus early taught the 
true democracy of our nation; that its fundamental principle 
is freedom and equality, and that the ignominy of one-tenth of 
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the community living off the hard labor of nine-tenths of their 
brothers and sisters (in the largest, truest sense) may soon 
be a thing of the past, never to be referred to but with shame 
and horror as unworthy both of civilization and Christianity. 

Pending these measures, while any State is lagging in the 
onward march of civilization, and holds down the age of its 
compulsory education law, there should be a sufficient number 
of factory and mercantile inspectors, half of them being 
women, provided by statute in every State, to secure honest 
and efficient inspection, so that violations of law in employ- 
ment of children at present illegal age, non-compliance with 
the hours of labor by statute permitted, the hygienic regula- 
tions regarding air space and safety, also moral safeguards and 
security in that which is of more value than physical life, may 
have a reasonable chance of detection, exposure, and pun- 
ishment. 

The first method is the ideal, viz.: universal love permeat- 
ing humanity; the second method, Christian socialism, 
through nationalistic propaganda the attainable of that ideal 
by government. The methods of alleviation herein proposed 
can be and should be at once adopted by every State legis- 
lature, and the people should demand their adoption, thus 
cutting short the most horrible and barbarous slavery of help- 
less and innocent childhood. 

A. A. CHEVAILLLIER,. 


VI. 

The weapons for supremacy in the savage past were swords 
and shield. The weapons for supremacy in the barbarous 
present are a business education, a seared conscience, and 
intellectual sharpness along the lines of trade. 

The battle for life is as fierce as it ever was, but the van- 
quished are murdered more slowly. As man improves his 
methods of commanding the elements to do his work and 
machinery becomes more perfect, less skill and fewer hands 
are required to attend to it. Free competition (compelling 
the employment of the cheapest labor) discharges the father 
and hires the mother; as machinery improves, it discharges 
the mother and hires the child. The father once sold his own 
labor, but finding no market he is forced to become a white 
child slave trader, and he sells the labor of his helpless child. 
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That child is as much compelled to slavery as though some 
one had a bill of sale for her. Kind nature meant that the 
early life of every living thing from the kitten to the savage 
should be full of careless, frelicsome glee. But in our meek 
and benign Christian civilization (?) we are far behind the 
savage; we enslave the innocent children, and make their lives 
a joyless nightmare of misery, physically decrepid, mentally 
stunted and morally dwarfed. When out of prison for a day 
we send them to the Sabbath school, and repress any signs of 
joy with thoughts on eternal torture. 

We forever paralyze their divine reasoning powers, by tell- 
ing them that it is wicked to doubt the undemonstrable, and 
though a deformed mind is a greater calamity than a deformed 
body, our system of theological harmony does deform the 
mind on Sunday, while the incessant labor of weekdays pre- 
vents development. Our moral sense is getting more sensi- 
tive in some directions. There are not so many people who 
think black chattle slavery right as there used to be. But 
free competition (demanding cheaper goods) has made our 
moral sense perfectly callous where white child slavery is con- 
cerned. Thousands of children brought into this fierce con- 
test for existence without being consulted, their homes squalid 
tenement surroundings, to which a hollow tree in a tropical 
forest would be a palace. Their parents—white child slave 
traders—slave traders of their own flesh, forcing them into 
prisons filled with machinery, where eternal toil is thrust 
upon them; where the radiant and health-giving sun shines 
not; where signs of happiness are crimes; where their 
muscles must compete with tireless arms of steel; where 
their little bodies are bent, stunted, and twisted, their minds 
are careworn and old, and the light of their young lives is 
completely eclipsed,—such is one side of our present civili- 
zation. 

Can it be possible that this monstrous wickedness is the 
legitimate result of the inventive inspirations that have 
called to man’s command the forces of nature, by whose power 
he can now produce twenty times as much wealth as he could 
fifty years ago. By no means. It is caused bya thoughtless, 
wilful, and criminal perversion of these great blessings. For 
we know that if production was organized, and men worked 
in harmony instead of conflict, and all were to assume their 
share of the burden of society, two hours per day would be 
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all that would be necessary to produce more wealth than we 
could possibly consume, and women and children might be 
left in their true sphere. The prime cause of this child slav- 
ery is private competitive production for profit instead of use. 
The reason we produce so little wealth now, is because of the 
deadlock of production. As machinery improves, fewer men 
are required to produce a given amount of goods; this lessens 
the wage bill. It is the amount of money paid as wages, that 
is the extent of the purchasing power of the masses. 

Those who own the machinery will not produce any more 
than can be sold with a profit, and that is limited to the 
amount of money paid as wages, hence factories are shut 
down to keep them from producing the things the people 
need that there may be a profit in what they do sell. 

Production for profit instead of use is responsible for the 
fact that in the midst of a possible deluge of abundance, mill- 
ions of willing workers are starving and their children in 
slavery. This system expels the able-bodied man from the 
army of industry and forces the tramp’s condition on him, 
while it heartlessly seizes the helpless children and not only 
makes them joyless slaves, but robs them of the opportunity 
to get the educational weapons with which to fight the battle 
of life. 

C. ORCHARDSON,. 





UNGAVA. 


A COMPANION IDYL OF MAMELONS. 


BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNGAVA’S LOVE. 


«“ HERE are we come at last. Here, safely guided, I have 
brought you through the under ways of earth:—the cracks 
and fissures in her solid crust, made in the ages of forgotten 
time, when out of distances beyond her orbit fell the bolt of 
ruin* that did rive apart the underlying granite. Past 
lakes of boiling water, hot with central heat ; ; on banks of 
river. sulphur-edged and bottomed ; past springs whose flames 
burn blue and white, yielding no smoke, and dreadful pits 
which vent the smothered fires where righteous ignorance 
believes are penned the damned; I, you have guided and 
brought safely on to sure retreat. Here, crystal, flow sweet 
waters. Here bread and meat await your hunger. On these 
piled skins and under eider blankets lighter than moonlit air 
you can find blessed sleep. Eat, dr ink, and slee p- Fear not. 
Trapper, this light is of the day. The air you breathe has 





*It is aremarkable fact and extremely suggestive, that a belief existed 
among the Indian tribes of the American continent that the earth was once 
struck by a vast physical body coming suddenly and at tremendous speed 
out of space, which caused an enormous ruin. We find this legend or old- 
time faith among the Azte@®, the Pueblo Indians, the Manans, the Dacotahs 
or Siouxs, the Chicasaws or Creeks, and all the many branches of the Algon- 
quin family. With more or less difference in descriptive details, as would 
naturally be expected, the great fact is the same ineach tribe or race. With 
this legend are blended other ones of cave life, and the loss and renewal of 
the seasons, of day and night, and of vast climatic changes which came to 
portions of the earth inhabited by their ancestors, as the result of this mon- 
strous visitation. Back of all these legendsin time, there must have been 
some fact as the originating cause. At least, so it would seem. 

tIt is well known that in many of the deep, subterranean passages of the 
earth, especially in sections of the earth’s surface subject to earthquake 
forces, the waters are hot, and some springs are, literally, of boiling water. 
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poured in currents past the stars. When food and sleep 
have made you strong again, Ungava will return, and taking 
hand in hers, will lead you up where you shall see the orb 
that lights the world, and hear beneath the cliffs the tides 
come roaring in. Old Chief, sleep well andlong. You shall 
find foe and chance, and out of glorious battle go like war- 
rior to your sires. Eat, drink, and rest, while from my 
chamber nigh I sing the song that bringeth sleep and pleasant 
dreams.” 


UNGAYV ’s SONG. 


I. 


When men do sleep, their angels keep 
Love’s wateh where’er they be. 
They plant or till, they sow or reap 
On mountain, plain, or sea. 
They lose or win, they laugh or weep, 
Who knows which it may be? 
Sleep, Trapper, sleep. Dream, Trapper, dream. 
There comes no harm to thee. 


Il. 


Fair, fair is she, whose deep dark eyes 
Gazed fondly down on thee. 
Warm, warm her heart. Beyond the skies 
She longing waits for thee. 
Hler bosom white, her eyes of night, 
Are waiting there for thee. 
Sleep, Trapper, sleep. Dream, Trapper, dream, 
Of Heaven, and her, and — me! 


ITI. 


Mine, mine to keep. Hers, hers to have. 
So are we blessed three. 
Soul of my soul. Heart of her heart. 
Lkeep. She has. Ah, me! 
The lots are drawn. The wheel stands still. 
I keep. She has. <Ah, me! 
Sleep, Trapper, sleep. Dream, Trapper, dream, 
Of Heaven, and her, and — me! 
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IV. 
Before our birth our fates are fixed. 
How may they altered be? 
Why murmur, then? Why hope or wish? 
Who can the end foresee ? 
If I lose life, I yet may find 
The life I lose for thee. 
Sleep, Trapper, sleep. Dream, Trapper, dream, 
Of Heaven, and her, and — me! 


Ve 
Sweet, sweet to one is duty done 
When heart is ruled by will. 
Sweet, sweet to know, as days go on, 
That you preserve from ill. 
I may not have, but I can keep. 
So let the wheel stand still. 
Sleep, Trapper, sleep. Dream, Trapper, dream, 
Of Heaven, and her, and — me! 


So slept they through long hours. Then, by the longing 
of her heart impelled, Ungava came to where the Trapper 
slept, eager to look upon his face again. So softly to his 
chamber did she steal, and standing over him still slumbering 
on, she said :— 

“He sleeps! O sleep, rest lightly on him as the fur 
upon the sleeping ermine, when under its warm whiteness 
his little life reposes undisturbed. Be to his wearied frame 
as the cool water to the runner’s feet, when, hot and swollen, 
they have brought him safely to the end of perilous trail, 
foe-chased. Be to his soul as is that volatile oblivion with 
which the gods ease pain, to wounded warrior, that he may 
feel no more the wounds of grief, the pain of bruises got in 
fearful falls, or have his dreams disturbed by roar of dubious 
battle. Osleep! sweet jailer of the soul, lock up his senses 
tight within his mighty breast; stop ear so closely that no 
vagrant sound may steal into its vaulted vestibule and beat 
its vibrant drum. Seal down his heavy lids that no swift 
flash of light electric shall, with pointed lances, pry their 
edges open; that I may gaze upon him undisturbed and 


question his unconscious soul, that, as the ancient oracles 
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with lips of stone, not knowing what they said nor sensing 
joy or doom, so it may speak of fate and tell me if I live or 
die. Thrice round him will I walk that he in sacred circles 
three may be enfolded. Thrice over him, recumbent, the 
dust of dim forgetfulness I sift, that, through its drifts 
oblivious, he may not wish to rise. So sleeps he deep and 
well. Ah, me! if to. my senses there could come such blest 
oblivion ! e 

Long stood she then and gazed upon him as he lay asleep. 
Then walked away, hands clasped in doubt; returned, and, 
standing over him, exclaimed: — 

«Oh, heart within, be still! Rebellious bosom, cease, 
cease to liftand sink tumultuous! Be as the level sea when 
ebb is ended and the flood is stayed. And ye, pale sisters, 
gentle spirics of the skies, in whose sweet loving is no trace 
of mortal passion, help me who am earth-born, but doomed 
to be unto this man, or god, — I know not which, — a guard 
and guide forever; to chill this mortal warmth within me 
into ice, lest love shall bring me woe and anguish evermore. 
Ah, me! Ah, me! That I, a woman, should be doomed to 
look upon aman like this! To see his soul pure as a child’s; 
the gentleness of his spirit when unvexed; the might of 
hand which, single and alone, shapes battles; the modesty of 
nature too humble to know its greatness; and that oid sense 
of truth which sweareth to its hurt and changeth not, keeping 
word and bond to lowliest given unto edge of death, — and 
be forbid to love him! Did ever woman on the earth before 
have fate like this fall on her! Oh, thou who didst weave 
fate for me, appear, appear, and tell the child of ancient days, 
if | do right or wrong to question destiny!” 

Then, in reply, from out the gloom of farther distance 
came a yoice, saying: — 

“Ungava, light of face but dark of soul,* fear not to question 
and toknow. The Powers that work for thee are mighty. The 
threads that wove thy fate were mixed and tangled dubi- 
ously. Love cuts all knots, and love, perchance, may out of 
fate deliver. Child of the Past, the old gods love you, and 
behold. Call up his soul and question freely. It shall 
speak truth oracular, and to his breast return not knowing.” 

Then, rallying courage for the deed, Ungava said : — 


* Referring to her foreboding of coming doom. 
g g 
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“So be it, then. I will call up his soul and know the 
truth. God! If from his soul, unconscious, I should learn 
that from his eyes one look of love would ever come to mine 
before I die! Such look would last me through eternity and 
make my heaven a memory!” Then, proudly posed, with 
hand extended, grasping wand of power, she sang : — 


“From out his breast where thou art hid, 
O soul, come forth when thou art bid. 
Prepare to leave thy home of sense, 

And love shall be thy recompense. 

For one brief moment rise and tell 
The fate that makes my heaven or hell. 
I fain would know what will befall. 

So come, and answer love’s sweet call. 


Now, by the mother that did bear, 

By powers of earth and powers of air, 
By that sweet thing you most do love, 
On earth below or heaven above. 

By babe in cradle, corpse in grave, 
And by this wand I now do wave 
Above his sleeping breast, irise, 

And here take form before my eyes.” 


Then was such sight as mortal never saw. Around the 
Trapper, as he slumbered on, a smoke as that of incense did 
arise, in color rosy-red, until it hid his sleeping form from 
sight of gazer; and out of its enfolding came a voice, which 
said: — . 

“T heard a voice I may not disobey call me from out this 
sleeping body that I animate and which to me is as strong 
hand to the directing will. Why am I called before my 
time? Ungava, what would’st thou know of me, or him?” 

Then said Ungava: — 

“If ever I may have thee as mine own.” 

To which the voice replied : — 

“ Yea, I am thine already. We two belong to him.” 

Ungava : — 

“But I am woman. And a woman’s wants are mine. 
Unless. he loves, I must bear doom and dole. Oh, tell me, 
will he love me?” 

To this the voice: 
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*“ When in the cave which, but for thee, had been his grave, 
he swore—‘ If thou would’st lead him forth where he might 
see the sun and breathe the air of heaven, thou should’st be 
Angel to him evermore.’ 

Ungava: — 

“IT know. I know his angel will I be. But will he love 
me?” 

Again the Voice : — 

«+ The woman that he loves must be a queen.” 

Ungava: — 

“Queen! Queen amI. My throne is ancient as the 
Stars of Morning. Earth and air, past world and future, rule 
I. Speak once again. Shall I be Queen to him?” 

To this the voice made slow and solemn answer : — 

“If thou would’st have him break his faith and be to word and 
bond untrue, living or dead, then may’st thou be his Queen.” 

Then slowly thin and thinner grew the smoke until it van- 
ished, and in the chamber dim and dark Ungava stood above 
the Trapper, slumbering on. 

“ Break faith!” she slowly said. ‘To word and bond, be, 
living or dead, untrue! O soul, thou didst mistake if thou 
didst think a woman’s love would tempt the man she loved 
to such a deed. This man is honest. Such other one there 
may not be to-day on earth. Within his breast honor is as 
the breath is to his nostrils. Who, by the gift of all her heart 
has paid the price and owns him, I know not. What woman 
of these later days when women have lost ancient beauty and 
are dwarfed from loyalty’s high part to fickleness, might with 
her little self pay queenly price, is past all credence., Nay, it 
must be false. Such woman lives not. The time has been 
when women in their beauty wedded gods, and immortality 
paid the price of death to win them, and winning them, died 
happy in their arms. But that is past. From some old 
grave of porphyry or pearl, where she in sweet embalm- 
ment slept, had he the power to summon up the beauteous 
dead of olden time, some Queen, crowned and raimented in 
royilty, with all the fire and passion of her sex’s perfection 
in her blood, might have arisen at his call, and seeing him in 
battle or on the edge of death stand fearless, flung herself 
into his arms and claimed him for herself and for her throne. 
Butnow! It cannot be. There is no woman living fit for 
him. My power shall seek and find her. He has been 
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cheated. My eyes shall see. If she be fit for him—alas! 
alas! I yield him to her arms, and yielding him I will lie 
down and die, and in the grave find—perhaps—forgetful- 
ness! But hush! He moves! Ah, what a sigh was that! 
I thought I was the only one that sighed. I will away, and 
come again when he awake. But if she be not fit; if she 
stand dwarfed beside him; if he were cheated by some acci- 
dent of fate that came with tardy foot or ran too swift; if 
she be not as crown to kingly head; then will I win him to 
myself, and so be perfect angel in being perfect woman.” 

Then vanished she. As light retreats into the west at 
day’s decline, so glided she into the farther openings of the 
cave, still gazing backward as she faded into darker distance. 
The Trapper woke. His eyes moved in their sockets seek- 
ingly, as one who, sleeping, has lost sense of place and time 
and circumstance; then memory came, and sitting half 
recumbent murmured he ; — 

“Ungava! Atla! It was a dreadful dream! As wild 
as chief e’er dreamed sleeping overtired on some old battle 
plain. I will arise and wash my heated face with cooling 
water. I would I knew where water runs that might this 
dreadful dream wash from my memory !” 

Then in the ice-cold tide that ran in pleasant murmurs 
down the cavern’s side he bathed his heated face and cooled 
the fever in his eyes, and, thus refreshed, stood gazing down- 
ward musing — when suddenly he stooped, and with ob- 
servant eye studied the cavern’s floor, and said : 

* By sacred * sign on rifle stock I swear that little imprint 
there was outlined by Ungava’s foot! See! Heel and fore- 
foot have left mark, but the arched interval between, too 
high and firm for weight to flatten, has left the dust un- 
stirred. The savior of my life did stand and watch me as 
I slept! Aye, she with face like purest snow, and gloomy 
soul as it were ever under shadow, and eyes that hold within 
their fringes, jet as night, the sorrow of a world long dead, 
who out of old-time grave and instant death did snatch me, 
did watch and ward keep over me in sleeping. What may I 
ever do to balance up the scales that now so heavily slope 
obliquely in her favor? She said great service must I do for 





* Many of the rifles among the northern Indians and trappers, partly from 
priestly influence perhaps, and partly from religious or superstitious motives 
personal to the owner, have the cross carved or painted on them, 
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her. I, standing in that dreadful tomb, chilled and weakened 
nigh to death, did give her word and bond if she should lead 
me to the upper world where I might see the sun once more and 
feel the air blow strongly on my cheek, she should be angel 
to me evermore. That word and bond thus given will I 
keep if hand or heart of mine may keep it this side death, or 
beyond it. But, God of heaven, what is this? That impress 
in the Polar fur where lay my head! If death were settling 
darkly in my eyes, through dying film and glaze well should 
I know that little trail. There stood Ungava. Here above 
my head did Atla stand. My God, that they, my savior and 
my Love, should in this chamber stand together over me, and 
I sleep on! Am I on earth, or spirit land?— What may 
this visitation mean?” 

Then as. he musing stood Ungava came with noiseless step 
into the chamber, and gliding to his side she gently said :— 

* Trapper, twice has the sun come to the earth and gone 
since thou didst sleep, and now the moon shines whitely on 
the world. If thou art rested, we will go and thou shalt 
look upon her beauty and shalt hear the music of the sea 
which rolls its rhythm under sounding cliffs. What troubles 
thee? Hath not thy sleep been sound and restful?” 

* Sound, sound it was in truth, O thou whose, face is as 
the moon, my savior and my angel: but, O Ungava, as I 
slept strange dreams did come !” 

* Dreams?” said Ungava. “ What dreams did vex thy 
sleep, may I not know?” 

“ Aye, aye,” he cried, “thou shalt know all. For thou 
dost love me and art wise beyond the wisdom of dull, earthly 
man. Perehance thou canst the riddle read and tell me 
what the vision means.” 

Then calmly she: “Say on, and téll me all. No doubt I 
can the riddle read and give its meaning.” 

Then solemnly the Trapper said : 

«“ Ungava, listen. As I lay, my senses locked in slumber 
deep,—so deep I doubt if roar of coming battle would have 
stirred me,— forgetful of all earthly happenings as the dead: 
suddenly I seemed to hear the sound of music coming 
through the air in strangest song by dead or living heard,— 
a song sung for my soul! In answer to that song my soul did 
leave my bosom and slewly rising stand, as a thing unseen, 
above me. Then voices did I hear. Questions that my ears 
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could not retain were asked and answered. Some soul was 
seeking of my soul for knowledge which it would or could 
not give; and all the world around me was as are the heavens 
when the clouds above Ungava’s torrent tides at sunrise roll 
upward rosy red. Then, suddenly, the voices ceased; my 
soul sank downward to its mortal home within my breast; 
the red clouds faded, and I knew no more until I woke. 
Spirit of knowledge, tell me what it was I heard or seemed 
to hear; what is the meaning of this dreadful dream?” 

Then said she, lightly, * Dear friend, thou wast o’er-tired ; 
thy body had been sorely taxed, and all thy senses tumbled 
into sleep as shot bear tumbles over edge of cliff and at the 
base dies struggling. It was a fever vision, an unreal dis- 
tortion of the fancy ; nothing more. Forget it.” 

Then did the Trapper, strongly moved, place hand upon 
her shoulder and exclaim :— 

* Ungava, I can see some dread is on thee, and from fear 
of hurting me thou holdest back the truth. Thy soul is 
wiser than thy words. Look at that imprint in the film of 
dust upon the floor. There did my body lie. There at my 
feet thy foot did come and stand. Were I on dying bed, 
with dyirg gasp I'd swear that thy white moccasin didst 
make that imprint on the floor. That is not all. Angel of 
my life! Savior in hour of death! Look here, here in the 
snowy fur of this white polar’s skin, see! see that footprint 
where a little foot did leave its tell-tale outline in the yielding 
hair! Whose foot made that? There at my teet, Ungava, 
as I slept, didst thou or thine own spirit stand. And here, 
by Him who made the world, were I at judgment bar, with 
hell before me, I would swear, upon this skin, seen or unseen 
by you, with arms outstretched above to shield or claim, did 
my sweet Atla stand! My God! what does it mean?” 

Whiter than winding sheet her face beside his, gazing, 
grew. One hand clutched breast as if to tear it open. Back 
from her shoulder stretched her other arm, rigid and stiff. 
The hand was clinched in horror. Her widely opened eyes 
bulged wildly prominent — two orbs of black surprise. Then 
into air her white hands did she dash, and such a scream 
burst out of mouth as never shredded air before. And hurl- 
ing wand from quivering hand, she dashed from out the 
chamber as if upon her had come down, like bolt from heaven, 
an overwhelming fear or shame. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH. 


In his vast chamber, vaulted high, whose ledge-like sides 
were knobbed with metals, precious stones, gold, silver pale, 
pyrites of iron, garnets, blocked crystals, diamonds barbaric, 
stones of blood, and countless gems, and from whose dome 
stalactites pendant hung, sat the Great Wizard of the North. 
This caverned hall. was Nature’s marvel. It was as if some 
god before first day and night had been, when chaos ruled, 
and all the globe was soft as heated mud, with hands whose 
palms were wide as landscapes, had in wildest freak or wan- 
ton merriment, with strength gigantic, flung all metals 
known to forming nature down in showers, and laughed to 
see them fall into the stiffening ooze, which, hardening, held 
fast the treasure trove of mighty mirth. Thus, when the 
cavern was by shock volcanic formed, its sides and vaulted 
roof wide-spanned and high were weighted with the wealth 
of empires. In this vast chamber thus adorned, rich in 
barbaric splendor, the Wizard of the North, her grandsire, 
Ancient of Days, whose stay on earth was thrice the length 
of mortal man’s, sat in his awful chair-—a seat of power 
which had come down from primal days, huge and_ high, 
carved with weird shapes, bristling with polished horns 
whose every point shone like a star—on jet-black pave- 
ment placed, upon whose lustrous gloom was traced in gold 
the sacred circle of the Zodiac. His hair was white as 
whitened wool. His face was pale with years and thought 
and study of deep things. His eyes were living blackness. 
Above them brows of snow projected. On one thin hand 
there shone such stone as never man beheld, which flashed 
and glowed, changed color fitfully, then veiled its splendor 
in dull red, and slept. Anon its mystic fires would blaze 
again, and hot and hotter burn until they flamed the hand 
with splendor. Within the other hand, laid listless on his 
lap, was rod of that old mystic metal which to our modern 
ignorance is but a name, but once, with its strange powers, was 
known to men and had high use. In it were noises constant, 
as of snapping fire, and ever now and then a spark shot forth. 
Nor lacked it power to move and lift the hand that held it. 
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It was strange rod. A living proof of ancient mystery which 
startled Egypt into justice, if sacred text be true.* ‘Thus, in 
strange state and style, the mighty Wizard of the North, the 
weird embodiment of powers and arts and vital agencies 
beyond the ken of moderns, sat musing, lost within himself. 
Then opened he his mouth and, as one holding audience with 
himself, he said : — 

“I know not what it means! Thrice has the Rod stood 
upward in my listless palm, unmoved by me,! Not for a hun- 
dred years has this old symbol on my hand, instinct with 
primal sense, burned with such fierce and fitful fires. Twice 
past me since I sat within this chair my ears have caught the 
sound of flitting feet. They came in haste, and when they 
went, they flew. I felt, but could not see the presence pass. 
It must be so. One of that race which planted earth with 
power and beauty and high knowledge has drawn a line 
across the distances, so vast that light itself might never shaft 
the mighty intervals, and in this cave has come and gone! 
There is not other one unless of that one race, in living-land 
or dead-land, my eyes might not behold in passing. Nor of 
that race is one, unless she be of that old queenly line that 
lifted gods unto their throne, and by that graciousness did 
make them greater. But wherefore? What is there here for 
them or one of them, that she should leave her throne, 
which, were its glory tenfold brighter than the sun’s, is yet 
so far removed from this small earth that not a point of ent 
might tell its place or glory to a mortal’s eye? What soul i 
here which through such Space could se nd or call forth mes- 
sage? The Chief of Mistassinni, withered and old, slee ps out of 
weakness unto strength, waiting for foe and chance. The 
Trapper, a vital man and primal in the greatness of his 
nature, but humble, and content with chase and hound and 
honest fight and mortal circumstance, sleeps to the music of 
the falling rill, lulled into slumber by Ungava’s song. She, 
under fate to serve him, as higher spirit lower, caught in the 
eddy of a mortal passion, spins struggling round, and wildly 
seeks to know the issue ere it comes. These three are here. 
No more. Why should a mighty throne in distant universe 


* Exodus, vii. chap., 10, 11, 12.—‘‘ And Aaron cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh, and before his servants, and it became a serpent. Then the magi- 
cians of Egypt cast down every man his rod, and they became serpents: but 
Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.” 
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be moved by what is here, to visit, invisible, this earthly 
cavern? There lifts the Rod again! The Ring burns hot as 
fire! What means it? Hist! I hear the stroke of flying feet 
and rush of garments. It is. It is. Ungava flying comes.” 

Thus from the chamber and his presence fled she terror- 
stricken, filled with shame that she had been observed by 
one unseen of her when she revealed her soul to his, seeking 
to know her destiny. Wild with fear she fled as flees the 
fawn, when by his yell the springing panther is revealed —a 
ball of tawny fury falling through the air, above it feeding. 
So she with flashing feet fled fast, her garments streaming as 
streams the plumage of a pheasant sailing on, until she came 
to that high hall where, in his chair of mystic state, there 
sat the Wizard of the North, her grandsire,. pondering on 
ancient things and signs that stirred his soul. Into his awful 
presence wildly did she burst, and with white face and hand 
high lifted, before him stood and cried : 

‘Sire of my sire, Ancient of Days, who hath the early and 
lost knowledge * of the world and all its power on dead and 
living, tell me, thou who taught me mystery and armed my 
hand with Rod of power and to my lips gave incantations 
that out of ashes of old urns and dust of ancient graves can 
call forth those who once with life did warm the mouldered 
clay and from the bosom of the living summon the soul 
articulate, and to my eyes didst give the sight which sees 
through space and graves; tell me, if in the universe there 
moves a body or a soul that, coming out of living-land or 
dead-land, can stand within arm’s reach of me and not be 
seen ?”’ so cried she standing in her fright before him. 


*It is by no means improbable that, as the great prophets, seers, sorcerers, 
or wizards — call them what you please — of all peoples and times have 
claimed, there was in the beginning of the world a far closer connection 
between this earth and the invisible worlds, than now is provable. In all 
sacred literatures,- whether Christian, Jewish, or Pagan,—so called by us 
whose pride is equalled only by our ignorance of primal things, — this claim 
is boldly made, and miracle-working, or the doing of things outside the regu- 
lar course or order of nature, is made, in them all, the very basis of the 
structure around which they, as the verbal expression, have grown. It is 
evident to all scholars that back of whatis known as modern civilization 
were other and more perfect ones, whose very ruins are a marvel to us all. 
It would seem that as we are only mere copyists in architecture, so we are 
only borrowers from the past of all that is really valuable inp our faiths and 
moral code. No one with a heart can but lament that there is to-day no 
connection, whatever, in the form of communication, between those who live 
on the earth and our loved ones who live beyond it. The great loss that has 
fallen on man is this entire loss of the old-time connection with the invisible 
world, 
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Then he in answer :— 

* Ungava, daughter, last of my race, born unto dubious 
doom, to whom I have reveaied the mysteries of life and 
death, and taught those ancient arts which give to lip and 
hand an awful power, and to thine eyes the sight that looketh, 
seeing, into graves and far beyond, — what has disturbed thy 
soul? What power has baffled? Tell me plainly all, that I 
may plainly answer.” 

Then she in haste, awe-stricken, made reply : — 

“The Trapperslept. I ama woman and I love him. The 
threads of fate spun at my birth are tangled with his own. 
If he shall love me, happy will my life go on and happy will 
itend. I then shall be as mortal woman having lived and 
loved. My children will come after and our race be endless. 
If not, I do lose all that earth holds for a woman, and I die 
unmated, and in loneliness I shall live on forever. The rill 
with soothing murmurs fell. I sang him soothing song. He 
slept. Above him sifted I the dust which brings oblivion to 
mortal sense. Then from his breast I summoned forth his 
soul and questioned it if it might tell me, if my destiny were 
joy or woe. His soul obeyed me and made answer as I asked. 
I went. He woke. I came again. He was disturbed in 
soul. My spell was almost broken by some other spell. Some 
other power, most potent, had almost, by a dream, betrayed me. 
I was amazed, but passed it lightly off. In vain, for, in the 
dust where I had stood he pointed to my footprints, and did 
say, * There didst thou or thy spirit stand as I lay slumbering.’ 
Then to another footprint plainly pressed into the yielding 
fur of the white skin on which his head was laid, he pointed, 
and exclaimed, * Here, with arms outstretched above my head 
to shield or save, did my own Atla stand.’ 

“Sire of my sire, great Seer and Prophet, who is this 
Atla? What spirit is there in the universe more strong than 
I, when standing, Rod in hand, in incantation? Tell me, by 
Ring and Rod, if one there is in living-land or dead-land 
that can stand within arm’s reach of me at such a moment, 
seeing, and remain unseen by me?” 

Long sat he without speech. The Rod moved in his hand 
and from the Ring there blazed a flash of conscious flame. 
His eyes were fixed upon her startled face. Slowly and 
soundless moved his lips. At last he murmured, as murmur- 
ing to his soul: 
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“Atla? Atla? Atla-ntis!* Is, then, the old race gone 
from earth they loved and ruled, forever? Is that first tree of 
knowledge stripped to its last leaf? It must be so. How did 
it read? Alas! How many years and graves have sifted down 
their smothering dust upon that sentence since “twas said. 
Can I recall it? Aye, now it comes. ‘ The last and best shall 
bear the name of Mother-land. Atla, the last of that great 
queenly line, is dead, and with her died her race. Ungava 
lives, and with her lives her race, — perhaps. Now see I all. 
Now read I well the riddle. ‘* Love cuts all knots, and love 
may out of fate deliver. If he may love her?” 

Then to Ungava plainly did he say: 

« Ungava, daughter, listen. I new will tell you gravest 
things. We must take deepest council. In the beginning 
two races were on earth, the earth-born and the visitant. In 
union were they joined and from the union two other races 
sprang. Ours was not greatest. The other greater was. It 
held the cradle of the world, and hence, prolific, sent its 
children toward the setting sun and southward. Our race 
the other was, and we came northward, which then was 
Summer-Land. ‘Thus separate, divided, each of the two held 
to its own development in power and rank. Ours was the 
lesser, always. ‘They built on reason and present things. 
We on the future world, credulous and superstitious ever. 
This Atla is the last and greatest of that race and its old 
queenly line, as thou art last of that religious Caste with 
us, that holdeth Rod and Ring of power. By some strange 
chance she must have met this Trapper, and have loved. 
From distance greater than the farthest star from earth a 
thousand times, as you did summon forth his soul to claim 
it, she, hastening hither, flew. I heard her come and go, 
invisible to eyes to which all graves are only mirrors. This 
Rod did lift and bow obedient as she passed, and on my 
trembling hand the conscious Ring flashed startled recogni- 
tion. She, she it was who stood above the Trapper’s head, 
unseen of you. Greater than we she is. Her power is 
stronger. Ungava, Atla is your rival, and she knows all!” 


* This refers to the belief of many scholars and those who have thought- 
fully, with learned minds, examined the subject first broached by Plato, that 
in the Atlantic Ocean, stretching westward from the coastof Afmeca, was a 
great continent-island called Atlantis, from which the Atlantic Ocean 
derived its name, and that in this island the hunian race began its career. 
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Then stood she white in dumb amaze at what her ears had 
heard. Atla her rival, and Atla had seen all! Who was 
this Atla? Where was she and where was she not? Per- 
haps e’en now her mighty orbs were on her! What might 
she do? 

Then to her standing thus all white with fear, her grandsire 
came. He took her hand and gravely said : — 

** My daughter, child of a race that dieth with you if thou 
die without issue, on yonder couch of skins I pray thee 
seek some needed rest. Thou art o’er-taxed. This matter 
leave tome. It needs grave thought and deepest wisdom, 
lest by blunder we lose all. Sleep thou in peace. I will the 
Trapper summon here and tell him much of ancient times 
and things. I will observe his soul, and at the last lead up 
to thee. Such man as he was never on this earth, if, seeing 
thee as he shall see, knowing thee as he shall know, his soul 
shall not in love or pity give itself to thee. So on this couch 
convenient let now thy frame repose. Close eyes; yield 
mind and thought to me; while with entreating and _per- 
suasive gesture I from thy soul draw trouble and call sweet 
slumber down. So gently does she pass from ills that are 
and thoughts of ills to be into that realm that lies beyond 
the line of mortal sense and pain. I would that when she 
wakes she might awake into a world of equal peace.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CONJURER’S ACCOUNT OF THE GENESIS * OF 
THE WORLD. 


“ HERE have I brought you, Trapper, that, in answer to 
your questioning, I might narrate the Genesis of the world, 
and tell you of the races which earliest dwelt on earth; of 
that first innocence which represented God, and how it fell; 
of arts and powers once known, now lost to men, and of that 
primal truth which underlies religions, superstitions, creeds, 


* Whatever the reader may think of this as an accurate history of the 
beginning of the world and the “ Fall of Man,”’ it can doubtless be regarded 
as accurate as, and certainly more philosophic than, the one to which Milton 
stands sponsor in his ‘* Paradise Lost ;’’ that magnificent fiction of imagina- 
tion, which has imposed a theology upon the Christian world which for the 
most part is diametrically opposed to good sense and sound Scripture both. 
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and is to them what vital element is to human blood. Here 
sit thou down, and, while Ungava sleeps, I will rehearse the 
tale of olden times, and you shall know the lore of that old 
world which is forever gone and all the glory of that race 
which once shone on the heads of millions, but which, like 
candle burnt to socket, now flickers feebly in two feeble lives. 
Never before, beyond the limits of our Caste did this old lore 
go forth; but you shall know the truth as it has come from 
mouth to mouth in sacred speech and accurate, from those who 
saw and knew whereof they told. I tell you, hoping it may 
live when she and I are numbered with the stars. 

« This, then, was in the beginning, and this the cause and 
order of that first development whose ruined glory is to-day 
a marvel. 

“No art or science, Trapper, worth the name was ever 
born on earth. All have come down from races throned amid 
the spheres, who, through unnumbered ages, had clomb 
slowly up the slopes of fine intelligence, and terraced Heaven 
with knowledge. When these on wing inquisitive in down- 
ward flight came to the earth, with them they brought all 
knowledge and all grace, and planted here the germs of 
needed progress. By these the earth in infancy was taught. 
Knowledge was borrowed from the skies. The seeds of 
every precious growth were sown widecast from hands whose 
skill eternity had taught. Through these superior ones the 
earth did gain and lose all worth the having. From them it 
gained the skill to build, to fashion, and to mould; and 
traces of their mighty work are found to-day in ruins wide 
as acres, in forms that stand gigantic in the forests of the 
East, in jungles which once were gardens of the gods, in 
mountains disrupted by volcanic shocks, but which, smooth- 
sloped and joined by intervals of verdure, once gave summer 
residence to those who longed to breathe the cooler airs from 
snowy summits blown, that are a wonder. Men stand and 
gaze at them astounded, not knowing what hand or skill 
could shape and hew such mighty sculptures. Krom them, 
too, came the knowledge of the skies. ‘They were the Stars 
of Morning who sang the heavens into place and named 
to human ears the constellations. They fixed the orbit 
of the earth; called time from out eternity by measurement 
of day and night, of months and years; and zoned the 
earth by temperatures. They did unfold the mystery of the 
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magnet circle around which sweeps the restless steel, and so 
gave courage unto men to push their ships beyond the sight 
of land, sail far and wide through pathless oceans, bravely 
trusting life and gold to a sliver of thin metal, thus giving 
birth to commerce which stands parent to the brotherhood of 
man. From them, too, came the arts of healing; the use of 
poisons, which, left untouched till time of need, are antidotes 
to death; the knowledge of all herbs medicinal, which give 
to every pain and ache its healing leaf; of oils, which, pene- 
trating joint and bone, drive out the lurking pain, or, spread 
as ointment on the skin, pink it with health and smooth all 
wrinkles out,— those scars of smiting fortune; of perfumes, 
how distilled, how mingled, how preserved, that out of many 
sweets perfected sweets may come, that mortals might be 
charmed from joys of grosser to those of finer senses. From 
them, moreover, knowledge came of metals, where found, 
how worked and manufactured into forms of use and orna- 
ment according to the laws of high utility and taste. They 
taught the laws of architecture unto men; the principle 
of the arch,—that key of utmost strength; the column, 
‘plain or fluted,— that symbol of high stateliness; the crown- 
ing capital which flowers the stony stalk with airy beauty ; 
and how tall tower and minaret and steeple and the rounded 
dome should shape the massive structure underneath into 
proportions rhythmic. The cereals that give food to man 
were from the wild abundance of material chosen and by care- 
ful culture propagated unto perfection. Last of all, they 
taught them written language, symbolic and phonetic both. 
First in pictures,* that their childish eyes might be enticed 
to learn and easily catch sense from shade of color and from 
shape. ‘Then in arbitrary forms which were for scholars, 
ranges of high thought and universal traffic in ideas answering 
universal needs; that all the race, in all its tribes and fami- 
lies, in every zone remote and clime distinct, might by one 
universal avenue come at last, as after triumph, marching 
into apprehended brotherhood. In all these ages of celestial 
teaching, Trapper, the future was not hidden from the pres- 
ent nor dead from living. They did come at call and ghostly 





* Probably the oldest language or method of communicating thought was 
that of signs, or pantomimic, next to which, beyond doubt, stands the “ Pic- 
ture Language,’’ which we find carried to perfection in the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. 
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terrors were not known. The earth-born died; but not as 
those whose lives have ended, but have just begun. The 
heavenly ones died not until within immortal veins death 
entered, as I will tell, by wrong, unfit admixtures of the 
lower with higher blood. Of this I will now speak. 

“Trapper, religions change. They flood and ebb like 
tides. The old die out and new ones come. They are 
deciduous. A thousand years,— which in the cycle of 
existent things are only as are years to centuries,— their 
leaves, nutritious, medical, fall for the healing of the nations, 
then they leafless, sapless stand, and are from habit worshipped 
for other thousand years, though out of them all power for 
good is gone, and the once vital growth for human need 
stands, cold and bare, a rigid system of devout formality. 
The Deity changes also with the changes of the human mind, 
growing and shrinking as it grows and shrinks in knowl- 
edge. Men of different climes and ages give Him different 
names and nature. Now He is this, now that. According 
as they know or dream or feel, so is He. Man makes his 
Deity, and worships the pictured idol of his mind whether 
false or true, and, worshipping, grows into likeness of his 
idol whether good or bae. 

* But, Trapper, listen and remember what I say ; for it is 
true. Back of all these changes and these picturings of 
men, good, bad, or both, or neither, there stands forever the 
Eternal Power who made and makes all things by spoken 
word immediate or slow, evolving law. as seemeth to Him 
good and answereth His own purpose best. The J Am of 
the Jew, the Zeus of Greece, the Jove of Rome, the Sacred 
Fire of Persia, the Odin of the North, the Manitou of 
Red Man, the God of Christian is evermore the same; the 
One Great Deity, the Cause, Creator, Ruler, Preserver of 
universal man, animals, and things. We know He is our 
Father. That is all we know. The propagating principal 
strikes its deep root into His own white vitalness, and from 
it draws unintermittent sap and is forever active. Beyond 
this simple fact, self-evident, we nothing know. All else is 
born of fancy, wish or ignorance, or that infernal pride and 
cruelty of scheming, grasping priestcraft, which manufac- 
tures attributes of terror, digging hells and walling heavens 
in, that it may hold the keys of them and dominate, through 
fear, the lives of women and the souls of men. 
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“This world was made by Him, not asa special act, to 
loom forever, vast and high, in the blue sky of universal 
sight; nor as a theatre on whose eye-compelling stage great 
tragedy is played that He might make exhibit of His love and 
power: for He is always making worlds innumerable and 
filling them with races, as He, in spring-time, fills the wood 
and field with flowers. For when He made, He made ii as a 
residence, and home for earth-born and for spirits both, who, 
for ages numberless, uncalendared, had grown in grace and 
knowledge of finest arts and holy things; and these to earth 
came down to give the new earth knowledge and to teach 
the lowly ones of clay the science of pure life and lay in law 
and helpful order broad and deep the strong foundations of 
development, that they in time might grow to their estate 
and so have freedom of the Universe. Thus was it, Trapper, 
and no other way, as I and other like me have had from 
record, memory kept, handed down to us from that first day 
when they, the Stars of Morning, sang welcome to the new- 
made world and songs of praise to Him, the Maker. 

“So was it at the first. The earth was free to all, and 
heavenly ones came down as knowledge comes to ignorance, 
to teach it and assist. These were the White Ones of the 
world, the mighty sons of God, and were, by right of knowl- 
edge and of power, the rulers of the earth. They taught it 
science, gave it laws, transmitted hither arts of building and 
of healing, tested the qualities of earthly things,— its min- 
erals, ores, and precious gems, — divided base from pure, 
measured the orbit of the earth, its axis calculated and fixed 
its place among the constellations which rule its motion, and 
gave them names familiar to the ears of lower earth-born 
men.* These mighty ones, these teachers from the skies, 
these wise and holy beings were the gods of earth, and so they 
stand to-day in all the ancient literatures,— grotesque, weird, 


*It is plain that in early ages mankind were divided into Totemic sects 
or families bearing animal names. From this arose the fables of animals 
having human speech. When we read in some old author that the Fox 
talked with the Crow or the Wolf to the Sheep, it simply means that a man 
of the Fox Totem or Tribe talked with a man of the Crow Tribe, or one of 
the Wolf family with one who bore the Sheep as his Totem or family name. 
It would be natural, as astronomical knowledge grew and stellar discoveries 
were made, that the forming constellations should receive these Totemic 
names, in compliment, perhaps, to the Tribes or Nations that bore them. It 
is as if astronomy were now forming the constellations and grouping the 
starry systems and should cail one the Constellation of England, and an- 
other of Russia, instead of Saturn or Orion, 
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meaningless, because their cause, their order, and their old 
significance are lost and scattered, crudely woven into later 
superstitions,— mere shreds and patches of a glorious fabric 
that once was perfect whole.* 

* Now hearken. When first the Sons of God, the gifted 
ones of Heaven, came visitant to earth,— which was not till 
the slow evolving movement of creation had through ages 
long, circled its full sphere, and earth and all its creatures 
perfect stood, they found on earth a race of beings 
strangely born.. They had come upward by evolving ft 
growth and were of many orders. Each bore in mind or 
mood, in body sturdy or light, a dim resemblance to his or 
her original. In each, by motion, look, by style of voice or 
eye, by color, management of form or characteristic passion, 
was hint of prototypes in distance hidden. 

“Some were as tigers, fiercely strong and beautiful with 
wild and savage beauty, softening into purring moods at 
times, and sweet maternal tendernesses. Some were lithe 
and subtle as the snake when, sinuous and glossy with new 
skin, he charms the innocent bird to his keen fangs. Some 
had the haughty loneliness of the snow-headed eagle, and 
his eye to gaze undazzled at the sun, when Soaring high o’er 
cloud and shade through crystal air with steady wing in 
level flight, he grazes its hot rim and glances, with shrill 
scream of challenge, onward ;— that scream which hunters 
trailing on in silence hear come hissing, tearing downward 
like a burning arrow, and wonder what the awful sound 
may be and whence it came. Swift and strong to 
swoop and strike were they, and death flew with their 
shadow. Nor lack these earth-born races skill to make and 
build, for they were cunning with the cunning of the bee 
and ant and those winged architects which weave their 
homes from textile hair, from gossamer floss or floating 


Z 


* The Mythologies of Greece and Rome are unquestionably based on great 
facts of personal existences and actual history that belong to remotely early 
ages. Neptune, Jove, Hercules, Mars, Vulcan, these were all once men, 
kings, rulers, noted benefactors of the human race and not mere creations of 
the fancy of Grecian and Roman poets. They are the shades or ghosts of 
once living, substantial persons, whose natural forms are lost to the historic 
eye inthe dim distances of unrecorded times and so are therefore seen in 
grotesque misshapenness. 

t This old Nasquapee Conjurer or Prophet had evidently a pretty correct 
conception of Darwin’s system or idea of evolution. It might be interesting 
to inquire whence he derived his knowledge so closely in accordance with 
advanced modern thought on the development of the human species. 
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fibres, and hang them pendent by shrewd fastening from 
the swaying bough. But they were fickle, fierce, or igno- 
rantly weak, and had no common language and lacked the 
mind to organize and push on and up to final finish what 
they set hand to. So nothing of their doing was carried to 
perfection, or broadly based to stand the wear of time and 
shocks of change. Hence all they did fell down in ruin ere 
‘twas done, and all their progress was in circles moving 
round and round in endless imperfection. 

*“ But of their women, there were some whose loveliness 
was hued and odored like the earth, their mother, when 
amorous warmth sweetens her swelling breasts with bloom 
and spice; and pungent odors fill the nose with pleasure 
and with longing for more and deeper inhalations. Dark 
were these women, but glorious as the night when through 
its spaces of warm dusk the stars are powdered thick and all 
its swarth is flushed with latent light and heat. Some were 
superbly calm,—their movements as the swan’s, slow, stately, 
proud, reposeful as still pools vine-bordered, starred with 
lilies— on whose bosoms, warm and sweet, a man might 


sleep forever hor wish to wake. Blooded were some like 
fire, veined with passions swarth as hot as torrid heat 


in jungles, electric as the night when all the gloom sweats 
odors which o’ercome the senses, and in it, latent, lurks the 
unkindled lightning. In some were strange magnetic 
powers, known or unknown to them, and he on whom, 
when place and time and mood were apt, they slowly fixed 
their orbed eyes, half-closed, voluptuous, lost higher wit and 
virtue and every sensé save sweet receptiveness, and yielding, 
overcome, did gently sink into their gracefully lifted arms as 
into sweetest heaven. Some won by gentleness and good- 
ness, being of mild natures, dispositions sweet, modest, and 
shy as antelopes or the gazelle, and lovely as untutored 
grace might be and that sweet modesty which, startled at 
first thoughts of love, shrinks timid from the sight of its 
own loveliness. These women of the Earth, novel to 
Heaven's sight, lifted eyes of homage to the Sons of God, 
wise, strong, and holding kingly rank, and in the splendor of 
their beauty lay at their feet in humble worship, graceful, 
solicitous, enticing. Nor did they fail in their wild, natural 
wooing. For they were honest in it, being all enthralled 
with glorious face and form and spectacle of rank, and, more 
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than all, their loveliness was great. So were the White 
Ones of the world, pure-blooded, deathless Sons of God, 
drawn downward to the lower type in amorous admiration, 
and took of them wives as many as they chose.* 

“So ruin came to the first world and order. The pure 
crossed with the impure lost their purity for aye. The 
mountain streams flowing crystal from the fount of God, fell 
into valley pools and were forever roiled. The temper of 
the skies, serene and sweet, was roughened and made sour. 
The bright intelligence of Heaven, quick to invent, to see, 
to analyze, fashion and construct, was clouded; the even 
disposition thrown from its poise, the just judgment warped, 
the holy, vital force to will and do, running clear from the 
Font of Life grew thick with earthly mixtures. All cer- 
tainty of holy birth was lost. The propagating instinct, 
drawn from God, was turned against Him, for mongrelism,t 

-that worst and deadliest sin corrupting all,— was lifted 
on to thrones that ruled the world, and, with power perverted 
ever after, helped to mar it. 

“So fell the race of God. So virtue went forever from 
the earth, and sin came in. The leaders of the blind were 
blinded, and both fell down together into deepest ditch. As 
entered mortal mixtures into deathless veins, death entered, 
not as new birth from lower unto higher at full-time preg- 
nancy, but as doom, and with each added birth there came 
new risk and ruin to mankind. Like poisonous vapor out of 
noxious pools, rising cold and dank, death slowly up the shin- 
ing slopes of tainted generations rose, until in darkness it 
enveloped all from basest hut to noblest throne. And thus 
with sin against pure blood came death into the world. 

“Thus the first glory of the world went down in ruin. 
The tree of knowledge, whose fruit your Scriptures say the 
woman ate,—a fable growing out of fact, a withered leaf of 
old-time knowledge, fragrant still, garnered by poet out of 


* Genesis vi. 2.—The Sons of God saw the daughters of men, earth-born, 
that they were fair. And they took them wives of all which they chose. 

t The practice of “ out crossing” as it is called by breeders was, evidently, 
not favored by the Divine Parent of the human race as He everywhere set 
law and custom against it. There is not a race that has ever gained, symmet- 
rically, by marrying beyond its own blood. The pure-blooded, inbred races 
are those who reached and maintained a high level of excellence. The 
Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Irish, might all be quoted in support of 
this position. The idea that a great, symmetrically formed race can ever be 
built up in this Continent on the basis of nationalized mongrelism is scouted 
by all history. God and history are alike against it. 
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Jewish lore, garnered by Jew in turn from literatures that 
had it full in prose and verse a thousand and ten thousand 
years before the day that Abraham or even Job drew breath, 
—was marriage with the gods, from which,—as was in 
nature sure to be,— came power to hand and knowledge 
into heart and head, which they, earth-born, untaught, undis- 
ciplined, weak or wicked, knew not how to use aright, or, 
knowing, because of evil in them, perverted it to evil use. 
The sin was not on woman, but on him, who, for his wanton 
pleasure, lifted her to marriage bed beyond her dignity, and 
to familiar sight of powers and forces, agencies and agents, 
that were beyond her ken or skill to understand or use 
aright. She was forbid to taste the fruit of that forbidden 
tree as childish ignorance, inquisitive, is commanded not to 
touch the fire that burns. But more was he a hundred times 
forbid who lifted her unto its branches sweet with flower and 
odorous leaf, and put the luscious fruit into her longing 
mouth. The woman erred unconscious, striving to reach 
and have what to her senses was sweeter than the breath of 
life to nostril, according to the longing of her ambitious, 
ardent nature. But the man she tempted, or was tempted 
by, who did lift her up, from love or lust, unto the level of 
forbidden bed and all the life and knowledge which, through 
wifehood, motherhood, and daily intercourse, it gave, did sin 
against the dignity of his high nature and a law which in his 
clear intelligence blazed warningly as blazes beacon fixed 
above the rocks of wreck and death. 


( To be continued.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A BROADER EDUCATION REQUIRED. 


Tue moral torpidity of our educational system in the past is 
being felt in numerous ways. The embezzling bank cashier, the 
dishonest alderman, the corrupt official, are by no means the most 
impressive illustrations of the failure of a purely literary educa- 
tion. In the selfishness of capital, which is indifferent to the fact 
that every year twenty thousand working-girls in New York City 
alone are driven to lives of shame, we see one startling phase of 
this training of intellect at the expense of ethical education. In 
the formation of vast trusts, syndicates and monopolies for the 
confessed purpose of controlling and increasing the prices of 
life’s necessities, or as in other cases for reducing vast armies of 
laborers dependent on the few for a livelihood, to practical 
slavery; and in the increase of insanity, which our present 
selfish and morbid condition of society is fostering, we see a few 
of the deplorable results which spring largely from our defective 
system of intellectual training and which so imperatively demand 
a broader and truer conception of education, one which will in- 
clude ethical and industrial training, whereby each and every 
child will be taught, by precept and example, those great funda- 
mental principles of right and wrong about which there is no 
controversy ; where justice, fraternity, self-respect, sincerity, 
spirituality, and heroism will be so impressed on the plastic mind 
of childhood, that it will at once perceive the beauty of the good, 
and there is no reason why this cannot be brought about. 

To the ancient Spartan nothing was so admirable as physical 
courage. To have a cowardly child was disreputable, hence he 
early taught his offspring courage by precept, by stories of valiant 
and daring deeds which fired the mind with that wealth of enthu- 
siasm, which, when once aroused in childhood, seems to burn into 
the brain the thought that has stimulated it. It was by this 
systematic education that their people came to fear nothing, until 
the name Spartan was the synonym of courage. The hate that 
burned so fiercely in the Carthaginian and Roman heart was an 
educated hate. If the brain of the child can be fired with hate, 
can it not be illumined with love, a broad spirit of fraternity, 
benevolence, and unselfishness ? 

All intelligent people concede that the dime novel has been a 
most fruitful source of crime. Yet, strange to say, few educators 
have taken a cue from this or comprehended the equally apparent 
fact, that were children, from the kindergarten to the university, 
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taught first by recitals and narrations of noble deeds and heroic 
live 28, later by the great principles of ethics broadly stated and 
emphasized, by the writings of our noblest and purest thinkers, 
they would, during those years when the mind is plastic as clay in 
the hands of the sculptor, have grown upward rather than down- 
ward ; and the moral energy thus awakened would have created 
loftier ideals than even now float before the vision of reformers, 
while it would infuse new life into our literature and a new order 
of things in our lives. Nor would this teaching call for any theo- 
logical instruction in the schools. The place for religion to be 
taught is in the church and at the fireside. Its emphasis should 
be seen in the lives of its professed followers. With the Church 
the State has nothing to do; her function is to make good citi- 
zens of her children. 

In the next place our schools should combine industrial educa- 
tion with the intellectual and ethical training. Every child 
should master some trade agreeable to his taste and for which he 
displays some talent. This would be valuable in many respects. 
It would provide each child with a means of livelihood by manual 
labor, and thus in the event of failure in other lines of endeavor, 
he would have resource to his trade mastered while at school. It 
would also bring the children of the wealthier classes in more 
intimate relationship with manual labor and thus do much toward 
bridging the chasm now broadening so rapidly between the 
wealthy classes and the bread-winners. It would dignify labor 
in the minds of those who by a false education look down on 
the craftsmen, for in this training all children would be master 
of some trade. These thoughts are already challenging the atten- 
tion of some educators who are thinking ahead of the multitude, 
and to me the fact is clear that if properly agitated the highest 
truth will ere long impress itself on the brain of the people. 

In these days of disturbed thought, when the past is struggling 
to retain opinions, habits, and customs which are no more in har- 
mony with the aspirations of the present than the dull chrysalis 
is a fit tomb for the butterfly who is ready to float in the sunshine ; 
in these days when men are everywhere thinking, thinking deeply 
and broadly ; when the possibilities of the future assume grander 
proportions than the prophets of other days had even dreamed, 
it is the duty of everyone to think, agitate, and act, but in 
our every thought, word, and deed, let us keep in view only 
the noblest ideals and loftiest visions that visit our souls. 


rHE HIGHEST FUNCTION OF THE NOVEL. 


Wuat is the highest function of the novel? To amuse, to 
entertain, to enable one to pleasantly while away otherwise 
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tedious hours. Such is the popular conception of the real value of 
fiction—a conception entertained by most critics, as is illustrated by 
the fact that few literary magazines deviate from the rule of reject- 
ing any novel which emphasizes a needed lesson or carries with it 
a moral truth. All fiction which makes people think and think 
earnestly; which touches the conscience and feeds the well- 
springs of the soul-principle in man, is tabooed. To me this stand- 
ard seems unworthy of our age and generation—wholly inade- 
quate to meet the requirements of a time which calls so loudly 
for the best endeavor of heart, brain, and hand, to bring manhood 
and womanhood abreast with the high and glorious ideals so plainly 
visible to the earnest and loving student of social and ethical prob- 
lems, and to relieve the strained and unhealthy conditions of 
society as we find them on every side at the present time. Victor 
Hugo in his magnificent work entitled William Shakespeare, 
which was largely a reply to his classical critics who insisted that 
art should exist for art’s sake alone, touched the key-note of a 
loftier conception of the most vital function of art than his effemi- 
nate and dilettante critics were willing to admit, when he declared 
that henceforth the “beautiful must be the slave of the good,” 
and defined the true mission of art in the following eloquent 
appeal to the poet of the future : 

“ Sacrifice to ‘the mob,’ O poet! Sacrifice to that unfortunate, 
disinherited, vanquished, vagabond, shoeless, famished, repudiated, 
despairing mob ; sacrifice to it, if it must be, and when it must be, 
thy repose, thy fortune, thy joy, thy country, thy liberty, thy 
life. The mob is the human race in misery. The mob is the 
mournful beginning of the people. The mob is the great victim 
of darkness. Sacrifice to it thy gold and thy blood, which is 
more than thy gold, and thy thought, which is more than thy 
blood, and thy love, which is more than thy thought; sacrifice 
to it everything except justice. Receive its complaint; listen to 
it, touching its faults, and touching the faults of others; hear its 
conversion and its accusation. Give it thy ear, thy hand, thy 
arm, thy heart. Do everything for it, excepting evil. Alas! it 
suffers so much, and it knows nothing. Correct it, warn it, 
instruct it, guide it, train it. Put it to the school of honesty. 
Make it spell truth; show it the alphabet of reason ; teach it to 
read virtue, probity, generosity, mercy. Hold thy book wide 
open. Be there attentive, vigilant, kind, faithful, humble. Light 
up the brain, inflame the mind, extinguish selfishness, and thyself 
give the example. For it is beautiful on this sombre earth, 
during this dark life’s brief passage to something beyond, it is 
beautiful that Force should have Right for a master, that Progress 
should have Courage as a leader, that Intelligence should have 
Honor as a sovereign, that Conscience should have Duty as a 
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Despot, that Civilization should have Liberty as a queen, and that 
the servant of Ignorance should be the light.” 

Those who believe that art should only exist for art’s sake do 
not appreciate life in its deepest significance and a popular critical 
taste that descants against the novel that impresses a vital truth 
or emphasizes and calls public attention to great social wrongs 
indicates a morally weak, effeminate condition of society that 
suggests most startlingly the Court of Louis the XV., or the days 
of Rome under the Cwsars when the glory of true manhood was 
lost in selfish luxury and vice. Ina Utopian State it might be 
admissible to argue that, “ The true function of the novel is merely 
to entertain”; but to-day, confronted as we are by giant wrongs 
and evils that even threaten the perpetuity of the State, it seems 
to me that such a position is not only untenable, i és eriminadé. 
It is not enough that the philosopher and the essayist exclaim 
against the wrongs and evils that are even now crying so loudly 
for redress, the novelist, the poet, and the dramatist must come to 
the rescue. These great leaders plead with the people far more 
effectively than do the orator, the essayist, and the philosopher 
who address themselves mainly to the brain, while the former 
touches the heart, awakens the emotional nature, and changes the 
masses from the mournful multitude oblivious to impending evil 

lost in a self-evolved lethargy, to an aroused army of earnest 
thinkers, ready to do and die for their convictions. Witness Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel which electrified the North and educated the 
masses in afew months more than did the agitation that had 
been in progress for years. The present is not a time for amuse- 
ment; there has never been a day when earnest, honest, and 
brave thinkers were more needed than to-day. 

The exigencies of -the hour demand the employment of every 
available agency for breaking the shackles of unjust laws, for 
emancipating the brain of the people, for granting absolute equal- 
ity and justice to woman, for the abolition of child slavery, and 
establishment of a system of universal education for the young; 
for supplanting our present barbarous treatment of criminals by 
one founded on justice, love, and good sense, one that is in accord 
with a civilized age, by raising the public standard of right and 
justice so that a crime committed by a man will be as heinous in 
the eyes of the people as the same offence committed by a woman. 
To accomplish these and kindréd reforms, to quicken the public 
conscience, to awaken the multitude, to make the people think, 
act, and grow morally great—all this, it seems to me, should 
engross the heart, brain, and soul of the true novelist, making him 
the herald of a better state, the champion of the world’s helpless 
and oppressed millions. 
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AmonG the writers who have prepared or are now writing papers for the May ARENA 

the following well-known names: Canon W. H. FremMant re, of Oxford, Eng.; Prof. 

S. Saver, of Harvard University; Hon. Writiam C. P. Breckinripgs, M. C.; Rev. 

Heser Newton, Rabbi SoLtomon Scuinporier, Prof. Atrrep HEeENNEQUIN, JAMmeEs T. 
Brxpy, Ph. D., LAURENCE GRONLUND, PAuL Buiovet (Max O’Rell), Prof. J. R. BucHaNnan. 
Other able representative writers will also contribute to the May number, 


THE paper by Rev. Minot J. SavaGe in this issue of Tok ARENA is one of the most 
masterly arguments on the public school question that has ever been prepared. Of the 
many conspicuously able intellectual efforts of Mr. SAVAGE in recent years, we know of 
nene that equals this. It is a contribution to the magazine literature of the day of more 
than ordinary merit, afid should be carefully read by every thinking American. 


‘“Why anp Because,” the second ‘‘ No-Name”’ paper, is written by an accomplished 


magazine writer and an author who in one branch of literature is well known in Europe 
and America. He is a regular contributor to THE ARENA, has already written for this 
magazine, and has written a number of papers for the North American Review. Who is 
The reader who sends us the first correct answer (only one name being sent) will 
ceive free THe ARENA for the ensuing year. All readers who send us the correct name 
during the month of April will receive the May number free. Only one name can be sent 
by each writer. We trust that this series will stimulate a more careful study of the style 
id intellectual peculiarities of the writers on the part of our readers. 


” 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON’s paper on “ Divorce ’”’ will challenge the close attention of 
our readers. It is clear, forcible, and able. Mrs. STanton’s life is such as to command 
the respect of everyone. Rabbi ScHrnpLerR will follow Mrs. STanton in this series of 


papers on “‘ Divorce” from the ablest liberal thinkers. 


Ir has been charged that THE ARENA is a Socialist magazine. This is by no means 
THE ARENA was the first great review in America which had the courage to 
present Socialism in a broad, able, and comprehensive manner. There is much in Social- 
it is fascinating to every noble and earnest worker who has grown weary and heart- 

tthe heartless indifference of soci« ty to the wants, the needs, or demands of the 

Yet while Socialism in the hands of the noble-minded men who are working to 

ibout a better and worthier condition of affairs would doubtless prove in many 

ts an inestimable blessing, what would it mean in the hands of a people wedded 


> Tf all men were as high-minded and unselfish as many of 


perstition and prejudice ? 
ho are so zealously working to bring about the triumph of Socialism, we would 
no law, as each man would be a law unto himself, and all men would be brothers. 
er in the present condition of society Socialism would be a blessing or a curse, 
ns to be seen. In the meantime it is our intention to present both sides of this great 
n from recognized leaders of thought in this issue. Wu1_LL1aAM LLoyp GARRIson, the 
i¢ greatagitator, discusses Socialism from the standpoint of an Individualist. He 
followed by N. P, Grtman, who will criticise the new Socialistic move in the 
tterms. After that a leading Socialist will probably be heard. In this manner 

rs will be enabled to form a clear, sound opinion for themselves, after hearing 


nts of both sides. 


f symposium on “ White Child Slavery” in this issue will, we confidently 
1a measure at least, the publie mind to the great importance of this serious 


s a shame a crying sham that in the eventide of the nineteenth century 


against the young—against the republic of to-morrow—should be per- 


] 
z to the cupidity, selfishness, and thoughtlessness of the people. 


i 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BisHor J. L. SPALDING’s reply to Col. INGERSOLL’s paper on ‘‘ God in the Constitution,” 
which appears in this issue, will be followed by a paper prepared for THe Arena by 
Canon W.H. FREMANTLE, of Oxford, Eng., on the same subject. The frontispiece in this 
issue is an excellent likeness of Bishop SpaLptne from a recent photograph. 

AmonG the thoughtful and thought-inspiring papers that have been prepared for early 
issues of THE ARENA by earnest and able workers in the social field are the following: 
“Working Women of America,” by HELEN CAmppett; ‘‘A Decade of Retrogression 
by FLorReNcE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY; “‘ Developers.of Character,’? by ABBY Morroy 
Draz. 


Pror. N. S. SHALER, whose great work, ‘‘ Aspects of the Earth,” is at present attract- 
ing such general attention, has prepared a paper on ‘‘ Rock Gases,” which will appear in 
the May ARENA. It will be a noteworthy scientific contribution that will prove of interest 
to the general reader as well as scholars. Especially interesting will if prove to those who 
live in parts af the country where natural gas is being extensively employed for light and 
fuel. Harvard University may well be proud of Prof. SHALER. 


“War, SUPERSTITION, AND RELIGION,’ 
Lodger’s Diary,”’ etc., will be a feature of an early issue of THE ARENA. 


a paper by Ropert W. Home, author of “ My 


“THE RACE QUESTION AND THE SoutH”’ will be opened in an early number of Tue 
ARENA by Congressman Wi.LviiaM C, P. BreckinripGe. Other leading thinkers who have 
given this great problem their thoughtful attention will follow Mr. BRECKINRIDGE in a 
series of papers which will be of great value to the intelligent citizen who wishes to keep 
abreast with the serious problems of the hour. 


THE favorable reception accorded THe ARENA by the great magazine constituency of 
America and its growing favor with the people, as is illustrated by a rapidly increasing 
circulation, is significant in that it reveals the fact that the people are ready for a liberal 
progressive review, which, while fair to all sides, is not fettered by conservatism. A 
leader rather than a camp-follower of modern thought, as a well-known writer expressed it 
in conversation a few days ago: ‘‘ A magazine which is educating its readers to be intel- 
lectually and morally brave, to dare to think for themselves, and, what is more, honestly 
hear all sides of an issue before commending or condemning it.’’ Another interesting 
straw which indicates, to a certain degree, the trend of public opinion, is the number of 
letters that are being received almost daily by the editor from leading clergymen, profes- 
sors, philanthropists, scientists, and authors, speaking in the most unmeasured praise of 
THE ARENA. As an illustration, we quote from a letter recently received from one of Eng- 
land’s greatest scientists and authors: 

“*I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals. The 
articles deal with questions of vital interest to every thoughtful person, and they are all well-written, origina 
and thorough, without being heavy. Your plan of getting interesting questions discussed from opposite points 
of view in successive numbers is excellent, as isthe announcement of the chief writers in the succeeding nun 
bers. Size, appearance, paper, and printing are all good, while the somewhat reduced size of the page Is,! 
think, a distinct convenience to readers.” 

The following extract is from the letter of a prominent business man in New York, tl 
letter bears date of Feb. 26: 

“I desire to congratulate you on the continued excellence of THE ARENA, It is, in my opinion, filling 4 
decided want of to-day. It is bright, fearless, generous, wholesome, and sincere —the best exponent of curte 
contemporaneous thought extant. You are gathering and distributing the best thoughts of the best thinkers 
and writers. A thoughtful public is hungering and thirsting for literary nourishment that is abreast with the 
times, and you are supplying this want.” 


The writer of the extract given below is a prominent educator of the Empire State. 

“Lam constantly brought in contact with the most progressive people, and T lose no opportunity of recom- 
mending THE ARENA for their perusal, for 1 consider it to be as much beyond the Forum and the Nort 
American Review as they are in advance of many quarterlies and monthiies filled with the fossils and nummies 
of thought.” 


These are samples of hundreds of letters on file if our office from prominent thinkers 


in various professions and walks of life, which indicate the trend of popular thougt! 
toward intellectual liberty, and a desire on the part of thinking people to accord all serious 
themes an honest and candid hearing. 





OUR “NO-NAME” SERIES. 


“THE Guiory or To-Day.’’— The voting on the authorship of the striking essay which 
opened our ‘‘ No-Name ”’ series in the March ARENA has been unexpectedl~ large, every 
mail bringing letters of which the following are samples: 

“TIT think EpGar Fawcett wrote the ‘No-Name’ paper in March ARENA. My second 
guess is Dr. Fetrx OSwALp. C.S. M., New York.” 

**T cast my vote for Rev. Minor J. SAvAGE as author of ‘Glory of To-Day.’ 

“H. L. B., St. Johnsbury, Vt.” 

‘I should say ‘The Glory of To-Day,’ in March ARENA, was written by Col. R. G. 
INGERSOLL, for among the list of authors given there is no one else that I know who 
writes in this particular sarcastic style. H. L. C., Boston, Mass.” 

“Rev. M. J. SAVAGE is, I think, the author of ‘The Glory of To-Day.’ 


“A. W., Boston.” 
‘* HELEN CAMPBELL is the author of ‘The Glory of To-Day.’ 


“F.C. W., Lawrence, Mass.”’ 


These are samples of numbers of letters that are coming with every mail, and indicate 
how general the interest is. No vote will be counted after April 1st. In the May issue the 
result of the vote and the number of correct answers will be announced. All persons 
who send the correct name before the first of April will receive the April ARENA free. 
The first one who correctly guesses will receive a whole year’s subscription to THE ARENA 
free. Thus far, Col. Ingersoll has received more than half the votes cast, Dr. Savage 
coming second. 

THE Rev. W. E. MANLEyY’s paper on ‘Eternal Punishment” in this issue ef THE 
ARENA will be read with great interest by thoughtful church members, Dr. MANLEY being 
one of the most scholarly Bible students of the day, having read the Bible in twelve 
different languages, and as a Greek and Hebrew scholar he may be considered an author- 
ity. Moreover he is an earnest, truth-loving, truth-seeking man upon whose brow rest 
the joys and sadness of four-score years. 


In Prof. BUCHANAN’s paper, prepared for the May AreEwNa, on the “Cosmic Sphere of 
Woman,” we have illustrated the breadth of thought and high sense of justice that are too 
often lacking in as ripe a scholar and as profound a thinker as Prof. BUCHANAN. 


JaMEs T. Brxpy, Ph. D., whose paper on “ Robert Browning’s, Message to the Nine- 
teenth Century” elicited such general expression of approval, has prepared for THe 
ARENA an equally excellent paper, entitled “ Alfred Tennyson; or, the Questionings of 
Our Age.” 


THADEvS B. WAKEMAN has prepared a paper for an early issue of THe ARENA, entitled, 
“Our Unchurched Millions,” which will be read with interest by all. 


IN the discussion of the Race problem in THE ARENA the subject will be handled by 
the ablest thinkers in the South as well as in the North. 





PRESS COMMENTS ON THE ARENA. 


Able and Agovessive. 
As able as it ts liberal and aggressive-—New Age (Augusta, 
Maine). 


Uniform Strength. 


Every article in this tissue is excellent.— Chicago Herald, 


All That Was Promised. 


Fully maintains the high character outlined by the editor in 
his prospectus.—Telegraph (Germantown, I’a.). 


Fair, Vigorous, and Able. 
A perfectly free lance, bold, fair, vigorous, and edited with 
marked ability.— The Union (Sacramento, Cal.) 
Popular with Thinking People. 


THE ARENA has grown to be one of the most sought of 
the substantial monthlies of the times—Argus (Sandwich, 


Ill.). 
Sought by Brainy Readers. 


Tue Arena has created a profound sensation, and is much 




















sought by the brainy class of readers.—Mail and Times (Des 


Moines, !a.). 


Finterprising, Courageous, Liberal, and Able. 





For enterprise, courage, liberality, and ability Tuk ARENA 
2S CONSPICUOUS tH the periodical literature of the New World. 
— Hartford Times. 
ia acacac e re a a cies 
Grows Better with Tach Issue. 


Number four (March) of Tut Arena, Boston's Forum, ts 








a step in advance tf possible on the preceding numbers. li 

7 » ° } . , : 
has a tone and flavor of tts own, and contains a number 
( f pape RY of the first emportance.—| Jaily Press (New York). 


iV 





Represents the Most Profound Independent 
Thought. 


Tue ARENA, Boston's new magazine, fills a field of the high- 
est and deepest independent thought never before approached 
by a publication in the English language.—The Rustler 


(Silver Cliff, Col.). 
Tribute from the Old World. 


European readers who are not ashamed to bow before mental 
power and intellect even though these qualities may find 
expression in other countries than their own, will realize in 
this magazine a perfect storehouse of the best thoughts of the 
age-—The Two Worlds (Manchester, England). 


Fair and Temperate. 


THE ARENA has evidenced that its aim is to represent 
advanced thought in tts broadest sense, discussing questions 
which are before the people in a fair and temperate fashion, 
as instructive as it ts interesting. Tt deserves to be well 
received because there is a place for it.—The Journalist 
(N. Y,). 


Progress Toward an Ideal Monthly. 


The February ARENA marks progress toward the ideal 
monthly that shall discuss leading questions authoritatively, 
and not popularly at the expense of authority. The subjects, 
this month, are important, and are nearly all treated by 
writers exceptionally able to give the needed information. 
— Boston Duily Globe. 


lts Influence Elevating. 




















We bespeak for Tit ARENA that success and encouragement 
which tt so justly merits; for there ts nota publication that 
comes to our table whose style and diction are more commend- 
able, or that will make tts influence felt, and tend to build up 
and improve the tone of every home which tt enters. — Satur- 
day Evening Call (Peoria, IIl.). 





Conspicuous Among the Great Reviews. 





THE ARENA 7s more than holding its own with the greatest 
veviews in the New World. There ts about this magazine 
courage and vigor as well as the spirit of fairness and a 
sensible appreciation of the great needs of our present civilt- 
zation, which makes THE ARENA a warmly welcomed friend 
at the present stage of our civilization — Hebrew Standard 
(N. Y.). 


The Most Progressive of Americas Leading 





Magazines. 





Tue Arena, the new Boston monthly magazine, edited by 
B. O. Flower, has taken from the first number a leading 
place among American magazines. It ts typographically 
elegant, editorially and managerially capable and evidently 
financially secure. lt was started with the tdea of suc 
ceeding, and there is hardly a doubt that tt 1s a permanent 
addition to the cluster of fine magazines this country 15 
now producing. It ts the most progressive of magazines.— 
Twentieth Century (N. Y.). 


f[ligh Compliment to THE ARENA. 





The new Boston monthly magazine, Tuk ARENA, zs making 

fine headway. It is edited by Mr. B. O. Flower, one of the 
ablest literary men in the United States. Three numbers 
have thus far appearcd, and cach new issue ts better than 
the number which preceded. Its editor zs determined to 
make Tuk ARENA @ live and popular journal, and it fills 
a place between the Century and the Edinburg Review. 
Many distinguished contributors supply its pages with fresh 
and original papers, representing the latest phases of thought 
2x morals, religion, literature, and events. Lt ts a progres 
sive magazine, beautifully printed, often illustrated, and 
strong in tdea and charactery.— Quebec Chronicle. 





